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Red Cavalry Rides to Defend the Ukraine 
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BACK ON THE AIR—Texaco Dealers invite you to tune 
in Fred Allen in the lively full-hour Texaco Star 


Theatre Program every Wed. night—C.B.S. 








KEMEANG TROUBLE }, 


Your Dollars Go Up in Smoke When You Drive a Smoking Car 


A smoking exhaust can mean ex- 
cessive engine wear—which 
means wasted gas and oil. The 
only cure may be a big repair bill. 


Pennies for smoke preven- 
tion Can save you many 
dollars of costly cure. 
No oil can cure smoke 
due to engine wear but 
Insulated Havoline can help pre- 
vent it. Before it’s too late, change 
now to Insulated Havoline for 
two good reasons: 


1—Ordinary oils crack under 
high heat, exposing your engine 
to wear. But Havoline is insu- 
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HAVOLIk: 





lated. \t stands up to high engine 
heats—lubricates reliably! 


2—Ordinary oils contain 
harmful, carbon-forming im- 
purities. But Havoline 
isalso distilled for clean- 
er and thriftier lubrica- 
tion. 






Now is the time to change to 
Insulated Havoline. At Texaco 
and other good dealers. 


HAVOLINE 


MOTOR OIL 
DISTILLED AND INSULATED 





CONSERVE GAS AND O/L 
HELP PREVENT YOUR CAR FROM 
BECOMING A ‘“SMOKER~ 


Being thrifty in running your 
car is always good practice. 
: But today it’s patriotic, too. 
Cutting down engine wear 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s your car’s life 
while it saves gas and oil. Before 
your car becomes a “smoker’’, 
change to Insulated Havoline. 
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HOW SEAL-0-MATICS 
PROTECT YOUR POCKETBOOK 


This extra stout, Self-Healing Tube maintains more 
uniform air pressure, cuts down wear and fabric weak- 
ening suffered by soft tires on hard or rough 
roads, thus adding up to 35% more tire 

mileage and protecting your tre dollar 









“HOW SEAL-0-MATICS 
PROTECT YOU! 


Seal-o-matics give 2-Way Safety . 

maximum protection against blow- 
outs and flat tires. . because the Seal- 
o-matic lining, an inner layer of 
specially developed Goodrich rub- 
ber immediately seals punctures and 
even big gashes ...,actually heals 
itself while you ride. Built round to 
fic the tire, not flat, like ordinary 
tubes, to be blown up and weakened 
by serecching. Jet black heat resisting 
rubber is strengthened with Duramin 
(a B. F. Goodrich discovery). Walls 
are 60% stronger for extra blow-out 
protection. 








The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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We can’t cure all your headaches, banish all your worries. We 
wish we could. But there’s one mighty important worry we 
have eliminated for thousands of prudent motorists ... TIRE 
WORRY. With Seal-o-matic Inner Tubes in your tires, you 
can get up to 35% more mileage, months of extra service. 

In this defense market you know what such pocketbook pro- 
tection means, whether you drive your car for business or 
pleasure, yes, or operate a fleet. Add this to the fact that Seal-o- 
matics give you 2-Way Safety ... maximum protection against 
blow-outs and flat tires, and you’ll see why more and more car 
owners buy Seal-o-matics ... and relax! 


* Send for Booklet “The Amazing Story of the Tube that Heals Itself” 
and read the actual experiences of users who have protected them- 
selves while they were saving tire dollars. 


SPECIAL SUW/TCH-OVER DEALS. Liberal trade-in on your 
present tubes, new or old... balance on easy terms, at all 
B.F. Goodrich Silvertown Stores and many B. F.Goodrich Dealers. 
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Rolling along every highway comes the light- 
ning "blitz" of the invader—with only one fear. 
His armor plated engines of destruction make 
their own steel graves when hit by anti-tank 
cannon. The accurately fired anti-tank shells 
of the Airacobra can halt the advance of large 
land units. Because the Bell Airacobra is the 
only single-engine fighter plane with a 37 mm. 
anti-tank cannon, it is an important addition 
to America’s other splendid fighting forces. 
Important in modern warfare is speed. And, 
the Airacobra’s cannon can be flown from one 
place to another more than a thousand miles 
away, in a matter of hours. The Airacobra 
is the product of Aviation’s men who build 
with foresight. It is a dramatic promise of 


Bell Aircraft’s leadership in the years ahead. 
d 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Bell Aircraft Ordnance Division BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


German Medals 


I wonder if you could enlighten me as to 
the various classes of Iron Crosses that are 
bestowed by the Nazi Government. For 
example: Iron Cross, First Class; Knight’s 
Cross of the Iron Cross; Oak Leaves on the 
Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross, etc. 


JEROME K. BURKE 





Elkhart, Ind. 


The order of the Iron Cross was founded 
in 1813 by King Frederick William of 
Prussia. There are three grades: second 
class, first class, and Grand Cross of the 
Iron Cross. 


The Iron Cross Second Class is given for 
distinguished service in the armed (forces. 
If won in action against the enemy. it is 
suspended on a black ribbon with two 
white vertical stripes; otherwise, on a white 
ribbon with black stripes. 

The Iron Cross First Class is won only 
by those who have already won the sec- 
ond-class medal. In this case the medal is 
a pin, worn over the left breast, and the 
second-class cross is worn with it in the 
center of the tunic. 

The Grand Cross of the Iron Cross is 
twice as large as the regular medal and 1s 
worn around the neck on a black ribbon 
with white stripe. It is awarded for the 
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LUCY 
MONROE 


San of Gpeva, Kadio, avd the Concent 
Stage; Que of Americas Best Dressed Women 
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Lady Elgin. 14K natural gold filled. No. 4307B. $52.50 


Picevessey the new Lord and Lady 

Elgin watches praise their owners’ 
good taste. Eloquently, too, they pro- 
claim America’s new leadership in style 
creation . . . her supremacy in the field 
of fine watchmaking. 

Custom smartness is to be found in 
every detail of these master timepieces. 
The cases are platinum .. . gold. . . or 
MK gold filled. There are high-curved 
crystals .. . unique tinted dials. 

No Lord or Lady Elgin has fewer than 
Ijewels, Every oneincludes Elgin’sfamed 
technical advances: the patented Elgin- 
tum hairspring* and Beryl-X balance. 
Both are rustproof and non-magnetic. 


ford cloin 
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* 
Patent Nos. 1,974,695 and 2,072,489 
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Lady Elgin. 14K natural gold. No. 4205A. $55.00 





(Above) Lord Elgin. 14K gold filled. No. 4608A. $55.00 
(Below) Lord Elgin. 14K gold filled. No. 48024. $50.00 


WO Ashe 


**Star Spangled Soprano” is the name by 
which beautiful Lucy Monroe is known 
to millions. At more than 1000 public 
festivals she has sung the national an- 
them. She is widely regarded as one of 
the greatest lyric, opera and concert 
singers in America. Lucy Monroe is also 
heard on NBC’s “Manhattan Merry-Go- 
Round.” Keenly interested in style and 
fashion trends, she was selected by the 
Fashion Academy as the “Best-Dressed 
Woman” in the “All American” group. 
“The new Lord and Lady Elgins,” she 
says, “combine color, line and smartness 
into patterns which are helping to make 
. America -the world’s style center.” 


ta 
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Lady Elgin. 14K natural gold filled. No. 4302A. $50.00 


Each watch has its own Observatory Cer- 
tificate for timekeeping ability proved 
in rigorous tests in a great observatory. 


Thoroughly American! Elgin is the 
world’s largest-selling fine watch made 
in America. And today Elgin’s skilled 
craftsmen are doing their part for de- 
fense, too. In answer to the government’s 
call, Elgin is making precision instru- 
ments for army, navy and aviation use. 

Lord and Lady Elgins are priced from 
$50.00. Elgin De Luxe watches from 
$37.50. Slightly higher in Canada. All 
prices are subject to change without 
notice. Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Among the strategic raw materials 
so vital to national defense, rubber is 
one of the most indispensable. And 
while no other nation in the world 
has such vast natural resources as the 
United States, all of our-rubber must 
be imported across thousands of 
miles of ocean. 





» 
ap showing routes that 
rubber travels to the U. S. 


With world conditions as they are 
today, we must face the growing 
possibility that this country may be 
cut off from its principal sources 
of rubber supply. 


Realizing the dangers of a single 
source of supply, Harvey S. Firestone 
began years ago the development of 
rubber plantations in Liberia. Today, 
an increasing amount of rubber is 
being shipped to Firestone from 
these plantations. 


Today, this country has on hand or 
in transit only enough crude rubber 
and finished products to last 13 
months at present rate of consumption. 





Comparison of rubber supply on hand and 
amount needed for one year at present 
rate of consumption. 


Every month part of the rubber 
imported is used by the government 
to build up a reserve. The remainder 
i» allotted to the rubber companies 
who must first make products needed 
for defense. They use the rest to make 
thousands of products needed by 
manufacturers and by the public. 


An 0 orlan ), 


About kubber an 


AND WHAT YOU AS A CAR OWNER AND 1 





New Firestone synthetic rubber factory. 


Fully aware of these serious 
conditions, Firestone is now 
building, in cooperation with the 
government, another factory for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. This 
will greatly increase present capacity. 


As a further step in conserving 
rubber, Firestone scientists recently 
developed the new wear-resisting 
Vitamic rubber compound, which 
enables car owners to get much 
greater mileage from their tires. 


HOW EVERY CAR OWNER CAN 
HELP CONSERVE RUBBER 


"Today’s conditions stand as a 
challenge to the loyalty and patriotism 
of American motorists. Here are a 
few common-sense rules of tire care 
which will save millions of pounds 
of rubber annually for your country 
and save money for you. 


UNDERINFLATED TIRES WASTE 
RUBBER 


246 LBS. 
Air 


30 LBs. 
Air 
Pressure 





21 LBS. 
Ais 











Look at this chart — if a tire with 
30 lbs. of recommended air pressure 
is run at 25 lbs., 32% of normal 
mileage is sacrificed! Save money and 
save rubber by having your tires 
checked every week. 


In quick get- —“Sgee | 
aways, wheels spin ey | 
against the iag@ 
pavement, wasting rubber. Sudde 
stops cause your wheels to slide. Say 


rubber by starting and stopping slow 


Chart shows how speed wast 
rubber. A 50% increase in spe 
may mean a 50% increase in tire cos 


QUICK STARTS AND 





SPEED WASTES RUBBER 
aor. Smph. @mor 


HECK V 
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Wested 
Rubber 


| SERENA wom Tee NORMAL TIRE MILEAGE 
RETURNED AT INCREASING SPEEDS 


SUDDE 
STOPS ARE COSTLY 


f inter-« 
y elimi 
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WHEN YOU NEED NEW TIRE 
-..IT’S ALWAYS GOOl 
JUDGMENT TO BUY THE BES 


Firestone Life Protectors out 
wear three sets of ordinary tube 
With them on your car you cat 
drive your present tires safel 
thousands of extra miles becaus 
they make a blowout as harmles 
as a slow leak. 

And after your present tires aft 
worn out, replace them with ne 
Safti-Sured Firestone DeLuxt 
Champion Tires — the only tre 
made that are safety-proved 0 
the speedway for your protectio! 
on the highway. 
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HECK WHEEL ALIGNMENT AND 
HAVE BRAKES BALANCED 


A wheel only ¥4-inch 

@_ out of line is dragged 

i rr sideways 87 feet per mile, 

scraping off tread 

nbber. Unbalanced brakes are equally 

asteful of tire mileage. Save rubber 

y having your wheel alignment and 
akes checked regularly. 


* o_o 


BHANGE TIRES FROM WHEEL TO 
WHEEL EVERY 5,000 MILES 


The diagram 
; ) at the left shows 


| how the tires on 

your car should 
e changed ll one wheel to 
nother every 5,000 miles. This plan 
f inter-changing tires saves rubber 
y eliminating uneven tire wear. 


4 
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SERVICE 


SAVES YOUR TIRES... SAVES 
YOUR CAR...SAVES 
YOUR MONEY! 

In every community there is a 
Firestone Dealer or Store that 
will gladly perform these services 
without one cent of cost to you. 


INSPECT YOUR TIRES AND CHECK 
THEM FOR CORRECT INFLATION 


Your tires will 
be properly 
inflated free at any 
time. Nails, glass 

' or other objects 
are onbinmedl from the tread. Breaks 
in the tire body are located so that 
they may be repaired before damage 
occurs. This increases tire mileage. 


TEST YOUR BRAKES WITH THE 

MOST ACCURATE MACHINES 
Balanced ‘N 

brakes prolong Sy 

tire life. Firestone _ ¥3 

electric brake 

machines 

scientifically balance each 

wheel. Your Firestone Dealer or 

Store will gladly test your brakes 

free. 


CHECK YOUR WHEEL 
ALIGNMENT WITH MOST 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Pigeon-toed 
wheels that 





waste so much 

rubber and 

gasoline can 

we be quickly 

aligned. Your car should be 

checked regularly for 

alignment — another free 
Firestone service. 


CAN DO ABOUT IT 


INSPECT AND TEST YOUR BATTERY 
Your Firestone 

Dealer or Store will 

gladly test the battery 

free upon request. 

And their efficient 

equipment will tell 

the exact condition of each cell so that 

you may avoid annoying road delays. 


TEST YOUR a PLUGS 

; Unless your spark 

4 plugs have full firing 

‘power they waste 

gasoline. Your motor 

fi@: will fire unevenly 

and wear on running 

parts is increased. Have your 

Firestone Dealer or Store test your 

plugs every 4,000 miles. There is 
no charge! 


SAVE RUBBER BY RETREADING 

YOUR SMOOTH, Worn TIRES 
Ifyoursmooth g ; 

tire has a safe 

body, a rugged, 

tough, long-wear- 

ing, non-skid ¥ 

Firestone New- ¥ 

Tread can be al 

applied at amazingly iow cost, 1 whe 

will give up to 80% of the mileage 

built into the original tread. This is 


one of the best ways to conserve 
rubber. 


GET THIS NEW BOOK FREE 
It will help save rubber for defense 
and money for you 

Join in the 

campaign to 

conserve rubber 

for defense. Get 

your copy of this 

new free booklet 

at your nearby 

Firestone Dealer or 

Store or from The 

Firestone Tire & 

Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 





You a wited to listen to the Voice Of F Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone 
Renal ty under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. Red Network 


























Can Negligence 
be TREASON? 


D™ ENSE production can be hampered 


as seriously by negligence as by active 
interference. Needless illness—employee absenteeism 
—are deadly threats to our all-necessary production. 
Disease, like any other fifth columnist, just waits its 
chance. To invite its spread through negligence is 
unthinkable. . 

DIXIE CUPS—to wipe out the mouth-to-mouth 
contamination hazard at your drinking place—are a 
first thought. Of all the diseases, those most prevalent 
... colds, influenza, and the like... are commonly 
spread by drinking vessels used in common. Only in 
the rare instance of sanitization by hot water, chem- 
ical germ killers or other special means can the safety 
need be otherwise satisfied 

To business, to industry, and to all America we 
offer the reminder that disease germs are no respecters 
of building walls, factory fences, or even distance. The 
most isolated plant, now unconcerned in national 
defense, may be the starting ground of an epidemic 
that can cripple vital armament production some- 
where else. 

For America’s sake action must be taken every- 


where to overcome this danger. 








——— 





“It tastes better when you KNOW the cup is clean.” 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 


SSS PROTECT OUR HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 
Ps BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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winning of an important battle or position, 
or the successful defense of an importanj 
position. Up to and including the Worl 
War, it had been awarded only nineteen 
times. 

The Iron Cross has always been in the 
shape of the Maltese Cross, made of troy 
with a black finish and a silver border, Ij 
was slightly changed by Emperor Willian 
I, who awarded it during the Franco-Pry;. 
sian War; but it has always borne the 
initial of the donor (FW for Frederici: Wil. 
liam and W for the two Williams), the 
date of the beginning of the war, and a de. 
sign of three oak leaves. Over the initials 
is a crown. 

When the order was first founded, it wa 
meant to supersede all other military or. 
ders given by Germany and. to be given 
for military distinction regardless of 
rank. Since 1813, however, and especially 
under Hitler, many other orders have ap. 
peared. 

As for the Knight’s Cross of the Iron 
Cross, the term Ritterkreuz (Knights 
Cross) is used to designate generically a 
certain grade of any order given in several 
grades, usually the fourth grade of one 
given in five grades, or the third of one 
given in three grades. 

Hitler has supplanted the initial in the 
center of the obverse with a swastika, and 
the cross as now awarded bears the date 
1939. 





initial 


Texas Defense Guard 


I notice under the head “Bargain Ma- 
neuvers,” NEWSWEEK, Sept. 1, that the 
Second Battalion of the Seventeenth Regi- 
ment of the New York Guard claimed that 
they held the first field maneuvers of any 
State Guard unit, and I take issue with 
them, for our own Sixth Battalion, located 
out here at Lampasas, Texas, held a two- 
day encampment and maneuvers at Bur- 
net, Texas, on June 14 and 15. Their prob- 
lem was the protection of an underground 
munitions and storage dump, which was 
done in a very soldierly fashion. 

The Texas Defense Guard is an in- 
fantry organization, organized into bat- 
talions of four companies each, and there 
are almost fifteen thousand officers and 
men in the 48 battalions now organized. 
All these Texans serve without pay; even 
buy their own uniforms, pay their own 
way to encampments, and buy their own 
food. Even some of our well-padded gentry 
sleep out among the rocks and cactus of 
West Texas, and even though their bodies 
may be torn with the pain and the rigors 
of unaccustomed hardships, they always 
come up smiling, shouting, and singing 
“The Eyes of Texas.” 


GEORGE D. THOMAS 
Major, Infantry 


Texas Defense Guard 
El Paso, Texas 
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Not all Protection Wardens 


wear tin hats? 


Green-grocers and bookkeepers by day 
. .. helmeted heroes at night . . . the 
men of Britain’s Air Raid Precaution 
Service have made a magnificent con- 
tribution to their country’s defense. 





ME 


generis > 
busy men with plain felt hats in place 
of tin ones provide protection day 
and night for countless homes. 


They’re not digging wounded chil- 
dren out of debris—but they are 
sending thousands of healthy chil- 
dren through school and college. 


They're not snuffing out incen- 
diaries on neighboring roofs — but 
they are helping the families under 
those roofs to carry on, after death 
has struck without a warning siren. 


i) Herr in America, 


Who are they? They are the 
trained and experienced life insur- 
ance men and women of America, 
who are helping countless families 
to set up defenses that are certain in 
uncertain times. 


From coast to coast, New England 
Mutual’s group of Career Under- 
writers is eminently qualified to ren- 
der intelligent counsel on personal 
insurance problems. 


Representing the first mutual life 
insurance company chartered in this 
country, they are equipped with a 
variety of unusually liberal contracts 
that may be written to suit your 
particular needs. 


A friendly consultation may be 
had without obligation on your part. 


New England Mutual 


Lyé Insurance Company of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 





‘Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL " LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 












IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY 














BOMBED OUT 











BUT NEVER COUNTED OUT 


“Veeder-Root Limited of England ... have been bombed seriously 
and compelled to move their location twice. I wish to compliment 
them for the manner in which they have carried on under existing 
conditions.” 


—from the President’s Report to the Stockholders of Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
February, 1941. 





One bomb-hit on the Veeder-Root plant was scored by a 40-plane 
blitz .. . from which, reportedly, not one plane returned to its base. 


But bombs have not stopped the production of Veeder-Root 
Counting Devices which ate so vitally needed to keep count of 
arms production . . .and to keep count of shots at the enemy in 
jel combat, wherever British forces fight . . . ashore, afloat, 
and aloft. Veeder-Root continues to count toward Nictory. 


[ On this page, Nov. 3: How Veeder-Root ] 
helps you count sheep. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED ; 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Conn.e Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


¢ IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. 2 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Capital Trends 


, 4 State Department won’t move to 
recognize the Free French for some time; 
it feels that the present policy of putting 
diplomatic pressure on Vichy and Wey- 
gand is working fairly well. Incidentally, 
Germans have not infiltrated into Dakar, 
as reported . . . The U.S. will probably 
delay announcing any German subs sunk 
by the Navy, following the British policy 
of keeping the Nazis in suspense ... A 
real battle will break in Congress over the 
Treasury’s plan to tax life-insurance com- 
panies’ returns from investments . . . The 
idea of extending the stamp plan for sur- 
plus commodities to Latin America is be- 
ing seriously considered again. 


New Anti-Aircraft Gun 


Amid some ceremony, the U.S. will soon 
announce development of what’s believed 
to be the world’s outstanding anti-air- 
craft gun. It’s expected easily to outstrip 
even the gun recently unveiled at an Allis- 
Chalmers plant. The new gun, which will 
be assembled by the Link-Belt Co., will 
be portable, will fire a 4.7-inch shell, and 
can be lowered and used against tanks. 
Most important, it’s supposed to shoot 
considerably higher than 36,000 feet— 
which means no bombing plane made to- 
day can fly above its effective range. 


Trucks and War 


American motor trucks have a key role 
in future war plans. Britain and her Allies 
have recently completed a census of trans- 
port needs in the Far East, Middle East, 
and North Africa. It indicates a need for 
approximately 50,000 American trucks. The 
U.S. already has plans for sending some 
10,000 to the Burma Road area to supple- 
ment the 3,000 already operating there and 
the 2,500 laid up for repairs. 


Nelson Leadership 


Informed Washingtonians are coming 
more and more to expect big things from 
Donald Nelson as SPAB director. Starting 
out like a dynamo, he straightened out 
many priorities muddles, prodded Jesse 
Jones into speeding vital defense loans, 
started limiting the Army’s unnecessary 
overbuying, ete. Nelson thinks the defense 
show has run itself too long and is aware 


that Knudsen and others have been criti- 
cized for not assuming authority where 
necessary. Friends say he’s now deter- 
mined to exercise aggressive leadership and 
do whatever seems advisable, regardless 
of specific powers, until F.D.R. tells him 
to head in. So far in his new role, he has 
impressed Washington as being really 
clearheaded and vigorous. 


U.S. and War 


Here, in a nutshell, is the way Ameri- 
ca’s present position appears to those who 
frequently discuss foreign policy with the 
President: The U.S. is now in the war 
both economically and navally. Whether 
there eventually will be an AEF will de- 
pend almost entirely on Russian resist- 
ance. If the Soviet holds out a long while, 
F.D.R. believes the German Army will, in 
effect, bleed to death in the East, paving 
the way for a Nazi collapse. Roosevelt 
still hopes that, “by the grace of God,” 
this will happen and that the supplies we 
are sending will prove sufficient. If, how- 
ever, Germany should defeat Russia quick- 
ly, most believe an AEF will eventually 
(a year or so from now) cross the Atlan- 
tic, since F.D.R. seems determined to 
keep the Nazis from winning the war 
at any cost. The first U.S. force 
would probably go to the Mediterranean 
area—if the British still have- a foothold 
in Africa. 


Lindbergh Hubbub 


Here’s what went on inside the recent 
America First Committee meeting called 
after Lindbergh’s public comments on the 
Jewish question: Lindbergh was asked 
bluntly whether he was anti-Semitic. He 
insisted that he was not and that his 
speech, while decidedly “unfortunate,” 
was not meant to offend the Jews. He 
thought he was making that clear by 
sympathizing with Jewish reasons for hat- 
ing Hitler, he said. Thus assured, the na- 
tional committee unanimously approved 
the statement issued on Thursday, dis- 
avowing any anti-Semitism. It was further 
agreed that all future Lindbergh speeches 
(unlike past ones) would be examined in 
advance by committee officials. 


National Notes 


Ickes, after unaccustomed silence, has 
been preparing an elaborate blast defend- 
ing his oil policies and answering Pelley 
and other critics of his methods . . . The 
U.S. and Bolivia are set to sign an agree- 
ment giving this country exclusive rights 
to Bolivian surpluses of zinc, in addition 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


to tin and tungsten . . . For the first time, 
the State Department is beginning to as- 
sign “cultural attachés” to its Latin-Amer- 
ican embassies and legations. 





Laval to Vichy 


Usain there’s some unexpected de- 
velopment, Pierre Laval will reenter the 
Vichy Government after he recovers from 
his wounds. An understanding has been 
reached for his return on equal rank with 
Darlan to handle political matters. Darlan 
will continue to control military affairs, 
but Marshal Pétain will retain supreme 
authority and have final decisions on rela- 
tions with Germany and on foreign affairs. 
This plan was evolved by Pétain himself. 
It would permit him to (1) satisfy the 
Nazi demand for Laval’s return, (2) retain 
Darlan as a right-hand man, and (3) keep 
for himself the role of “final arbiter of 
French destiny’—by using Laval and 
Darlan, bitter enemies, as a check on each 
other’s ambitions. Fernand de_ Brinon, 
Vichy Ambassador to Paris, was Pétain’s 
go-between, closing the deal at Laval’s 
bedside in Paris. 


British Black Sea Plans 


Britain, confident that Turkey will soon- 
er or later join her in the war, is preparing 
now to take a strong naval force through 
the Dardanelles at the moment of Turkey’s 
entry. London is vitally concerned over the 
danger of Germany’s gaining control of the 
Black Sea. Not only would this threaten 
the British supply route to Russia through 
Iran, but it would greatly increase Nazi 
pressure on Turkey, should that nation still 
be trying to remain neutral. Consequently, 
Britain has been trying to get Ankara to 
move quickly, before Germany could bring 
Bulgaria into the war, capture the Crimea, 
and gain control of the Black Sea. 


Nazified Hungary 


Hungary, though a “voluntary ally” of 
Germany, has been almost completely 
taken over by the Nazis. Reliable eye- 
witnesses just arrived here report that 
literally thousands of Germans—from the 
Foreign Office, the Gestapo, and the In- 
terior and Propaganda Ministries—oversee 
practically all Hungarian activities. Trans- 
portation, industry, agriculture, and edu- 
cation are almost completely under Nazi 
control. A single German consulate often 
has as many as 200 officers whose jobs, of 
course, aren’t diplomatic, but supervisory. 
This close Nazi direction of internal Hun- 
garian affairs has so disturbed the people 
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that Admiral Horthy is known to have 
warned Hitler that serious trouble would 
develop unless Berlin eased up. 


Hemisphere Notes 


Even though it has no troop-carrying 
planes yet, the Mexican Army has am- 
bitiously formed a 400-man parachute 
force. Its first public appearance, scheduled 
for this month, had to be postponed for 
lack of equipment . . . Panama has inti- 
mated to Washington that it will sever 
relations with Germany if Berlin’s reply 
to its protests over the sinking of Pana- 
manian ships isn’t satisfactory . . . Argen- 
tina’s government oil cgmpany (YPF) still 
furnishes 2,500 gallons of aviation gasoline 
a month to LATI, Italian airline, although 
its monthly production of 25,000 gallons 
nowhere near meets Argentina’s own needs 
. . . Mexico is investigating reports of a 
secret Nazi landing field and radio station 
in the state of Chiapas. 


French Revolt Plans 


Although de Gaullists in France have 
been ordered to “keep quiet” for the time 
being, long-range plans for a French re- 
bellion are being worked on in London. 
They have been discussed by de Gaulle 
leaders and British authorities for some 
time. Details, of course, are a close-held 
secret, but it’s known that any revolt 
would be timed to coincide with an Allied 
invasion of France. This is in the indefinite 
and remote future, dependent on British 
preparedness and, to some extent, a weak- 
ening of Germany’s occupying force. Mean- 
while, the de Gaulle intelligence network 
in both occupied and unoccupied France is 
being steadily strengthened. 


Balkan Propaganda Office 


To insure prompt publication in the 
Balkans of Nazi views on important inter- 
national events, Germany has recently set 
up a special propaganda office in Rome. 
Its job is to blanket the Balkans as quick- 
ly as possible with the official Nazi com- 
ment on such things as a Roosevelt or 
Churchill speech. On several occasions 
recently, the Nazis’ have completely 
taken over telegraph networks in Greece 
and Bulgaria to distribute this special 
propaganda to papers and radio sta- 
tions. 


Foreign Notes 


Recent death notices ‘published in Ger- 
man newspapers have listed more and more 
men in the 50-60-year class as having “died 
for the Fatherland” (in battle) . .. Charles 
Davila, former Rumanian Minister to 
Washington, has quietly arrived in the 
U.S. to work for a Free Rumanian move- 
ment. He’s connected with Dr. Iuliu Maniu, 
Rumania’s powerful anti-Nazi peasant lead- 
er . . . The London Economist recently 


received from the Ministry of Supply nine- 
teen identical letters, each in a separate 
envelope. The letters requested The Econo- 
mist’s cooperation in the paper-conserva- 
tion campaign . . . The New Zealand 
Navy, like the Australian and Canadian 
Navies, has received royal designation, and 
henceforth its ships will be called HMNZS 
So-and-So. 





Priorities Crackdown 


The OPM is getting set to turn the heat 
on companies which have violated priori- 
ties regulations. The agency’s priorities di- 
vision, which has quietly built up an able 
field force of 80 investigators, is now busy 
completing numerous checkups. The agents 
have found some discrepancies between 
their own findings and the sworn state- 
ments by manufacturers regarding ma- 
terials on hand. They have also found cases 
of large-scale materials bootlegging, per- 
sistent failure to put defense orders ahead 
of non-defense work, and some cases of 
dual bookkeeping. Companies with over- 
large inventories will be forced to disgorge 
some of their supplies. Several more seri- 
ous offenders, particularly those charged 
with willful deception, may receive pun- 
ishments ranging from withholding of 
materials to the $10,000 fine and two- 
year sentence prescribed by the Vinson 
Act. 


Defense Bond Pressure 


Both Federal officials and the state 
committees handling Defense Bond sales 
are so disappointed with results thus far 
that they are casting about for new ideas. 
One plan being considered is to enlist a 
national advertising agency to work up a 
campaign, try it-out in a limited area, 
and then go to work nationally if the test 
is successful. There’s also a movement 
afoot among the state committees to get 
F. D.R. to overrule Morgenthau’s ban on 
quotas, “drives,” and other high-pressure 
methods. The state groups say Morgen- 
thau’s limitations have seriously cramped 
their efforts. 


Bond Bonuses 


As one means of boosting Defense Bond 
sales, the Treasury will probably ask em- 
ployers who give Christmas bonuses to do 
so in the form of bonds or stamps. The de- 
partment is now collecting various figures 
on bonuses as a basis for study. Prospects 
are that it will conduct a national drive 
for bond bonuses in the fall. 


Business Footnotes 


Competent industrial observers estimate 
that the FRB production index, now at 
a record 161, will climb another 15 points 
or so in the next year, despite some shut- 


downs. forced by materials shortages . . . 
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Knudsen, incidentally, thinks the peak g 
defense production will be reached in th 
fall of 1942 . . . The long-delayed OPM jp. 
dustry advisory committees will he a, 
pointed any day now. They are needed {y 
advise on allocations, which will replace th, 
priorities system. 





Entertainment Lines 


, ae Hollywood is putting up 
strong front before the Senate subcommit. 
tee investigating film propaganda, siudios 
are nevertheless cutting down on pw. 
chases of stories with a war background 
. . . M-G-M is working on a novel script 
that will merge its two leading series pic. 
tures—Andy Hardy and Doctor Kildare 
—for one film. If this is successful, the 
two will remain merged; otherwise, they’ 
be carried on separately again . . . Arturo 
Toscanini, who left the NBC Symphony 
last season, will probably be back on the 
air early next year with a Ford program 
over CBS . . . Rodgers and Hart, the song. 
writing team, are working on a one-act 
opera for Lily Pons. . 


Winchell Shifting? 


Walter Winchell, the most widely syndi- 
cated American columnist, has been talk- 
ing with numerous publishers with a view 
to perhaps cutting loose from the Hearst- 
owned New York Mirror and King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. Friends say he’s not now 
feuding with the Hearst organization, 
though he resents the tendency of some 
Hearst papers to blue-pencil his columns 
from time to time. He has held up signing 
a new contract for some weeks, saying he 
feels “free” for the first time in seventeen 
years and that he would just like to work 
on a month-to-month basis. Winchell has 
had conversations with at least one syndi- 
cate, executives of Marshall Field’s new 
Chicago paper, George Backer of The New 
York Post, and even Mrs. Ogden Reid of 
The N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


Press Notes 


British censors have been hypercautious 
about permitting publication of the loca- 
tions of military objectives, making the 
phrase “somewhere in England” familiar, 
but the latest edition of the freely sold, 
semiofficial Jane’s aircraft manual lists the 
exact address of every British aircraft and 
engine plant . . . Fear of a paper shortage 
is holding up inauguration of the Classics 
Club, newest of the book clubs, in which 
John Kieran, Pearl Buck, and others are 
interested . . . Maj. Paul Raborg, military 
commentator, is completing “Hell on 
Wheels,” a layman’s book on mechanized 
warfare, which Whittlesey House will pub- 
lish . . . Budd Schulberg is dramatizing 
his best-selling novel about Hollywood 
“What Makes Sammy Run?” 
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E’VE always tried to make the 

rooms at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
in New York, particularly attractive 
to you ladies. For after all, one third 
of all our guests are women... 


But a few months ago as part of a 
hotel-wide program of advanced ideas, 
we decided to do something really 
handsome — to design some rooms 
especially for you. Beautifully ap- 
pointed bedrooms such as you'd de- 
sign for yourselves, were you to do 
over the rooms in your own homes, 
with the sky the limit! 





And now they’re ready . . . waiting 
for you to request one, next time you 








ladies, if you liked us before, 


YOULL LOVE US Now! 





come to New York. We know you'll 
be delighted...with the special color 
schemes, the Venetian blinds, the 
specially chosen carpeting, the gay 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, and 
the modern prints that hang on the 
walls. 


But wait! Here are some addi- 
tional little luxuries for you . . . 





* Specially equipped closets: cov- 
ered hangers for your clothing .. . 
and skirt hangers ... and hat stands. 


* Not only needles and thread on 
the dresser, but a packet of facial 
tissues. And, in the dresser drawer, 
paper shoe bags to put your extra 
shoes in when you pack. And—here’s 
a convenience!—if you'd like to bor- 
row an electric iron and portable 
ironing board, we'll oblige in jig-time. 





* Again, you'll like the way the 
colorful shower curtain dresses up the 
bathroom. And the complexion soap, 








ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85—FOR TWO $5.50 


as well as the usual bath variety— 
and the face cloth. If you say the 
word, we'll also supply a shower cap. 








So, when you next get to NewYork, 
come straight to Hotel Pennsylvania 
(we’re just across the street from 
Pennsylvania Station!). 


You'll see at once that this special 
attention to your comfort and pleasure 
is but one part of a series of innova- 
tions and improvements upon which 
we’ve spent more than a million dol- 
lars in the past few years alone. And 
you'll see why the hotel preferences 
of the thousands of people inter- 
viewed in a recent travel survey added 
up to this fact... 


AMONG THOSE WHO TRAVEL 
TO NEW YORK... 


noel PENNSYLVANIA 
IS FIRST CHOICE! 
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Mopern war is a battle for materials. 
To check the life-giving flow of mate- 
rials, British warships ring the Euro- 
pean continent while German bombers 
and submarines encircle Britain. 

Beyond comparison, the most vital of materials is 
food. Unlike steel or copper, aluminum or rubber, food 
has no substitutes. We have it or we do not have it. 
With it, all things are possible. Without it, tanks and 
planes can give no security. If the defense of America is 
to be certain, food for 130,000,000 Americans, and those 
who stand with us, must come regularly to market. 

Today, as always, the production of that food is the 
task of American farmers. Today, more than ever, 
American farmers are relying on the farm equipment 
industry to provide them with the mechanized tools of 
agriculture. For, while the need for farm products rises, 
the supply of farm labor constantly dwindles as men 











are diverted to the Armed Services and the factories. 

This Company and the industry of which it is a part 
have the factories, the trained employes, the engineer- 
ing skill, and the distributing organizations to get 
these vital tools to the farmers of America where they 
need them and when they need them—subject only to 
the allocation of materials. 

Swords are beaten into plowshares when peace fol- 
lows war. Today, throughout the world, plowshares 
are beaten into swords...In America, the greatest 
food-producing country in the world, it is well to 
consider that PLOWSHARES ARE SWORDS! 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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| 7 F.D.R. Proposal to Arm Ships 
Speeds ‘Test of Neutrality Act 


Clamor for Repeal Rises 
}as the Navy Rushes Production 
of Double-Purpose Guns 


Many a lifelong Republican, caustically 
critical of President Roosevelt’s domestic 
program, has consistently defended the 
Chief Executive’s foreign policy. Such a 
one is Mark Sullivan, New York Herald 
Tribune Syndicate columnist. Last week 
Sullivan, plugging for repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, wrote that it “ought never to 
have been enacted. It is now seen to have 
been futile . .. Some of us felt at the time 
that it would be futile . . . Here was the 
most powerful nation in the world . . . so 
hysterically eager to avoid involvement 
that it sought immunity by putting hand- 
cuffs upon itself.” 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull went a 
step farther, reminding a press conference 
































that he and the President had warned 
Congress in 1939 that the Neutrality Act 
was as likely to drag the country into war 
as it was to keep it out. And Mr. Roose- 
velt, writing in Collier’s weekly, flatly 
charged that the legislators’ failure to 
amend the act in July 1939 encouraged 
Hitler to move into Poland. Aware that 
the American Legion likewise had called 
for repeal and convinced that the mood on 
Capitol Hill was favorable, Sen: Kenneth 
McKellar of Tennessee promptly intro- 
duced a resolution which would have the 
effect of a congressional admission that 
neutrality, like prohibition, had been a 
“noble experiment” that failed. 

The legislative program issuing from 
the White House was, for the time being 
at least, somewhat less sweeping. First on 
the list was the $5,985,000,000 supple- 
mental Lend-Lease appropriation, to which 
congressional leaders last week attached a 
$100,000,000 defense deficiency rider. Sec- 
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International 
Armed merchantmen may soon be common sights in New York Harbor 


ond on the list was the urgent matter of 
arming American merchantmen; and third 
the problem of how to get around the ban 
on sending them into belligerent ports. 

In a fighting mood as the result of the 
sinking of the Pink Star (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 29), first clear Nazi challenge to his 
“shoot on sight” broadcast, the President 
told his Tuesday press conference that the 
time had come to arm freighters. Such a 
step, he pointed out, would not necessarily 
require scrapping of the whole Neutrality 
Act. There were many distinct bans still 
left in the act, Mr. Roosevelt reminded the 
correspondents, and he was most interested 
at the moment in removing or relaxing 
only two. 

The President appeared to differ with 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, who 
had demanded repeal of the act, lock, 
stock, and barrel, on still another phase of 
the problem: whereas Knox had told re- 
porters that the Navy didn’t have enough 
guns to arm American merchantmen, Mr. 
Roosevelt thought there were enough old 
3- and 4.7-inch guns on hand to arm at 
least the freighters plying between North 
America and Iceland. But just to be on the 
safe side, the President asked for $150,- 
198,874 more defense cash out of which to 
buy naval ordnance, leaving it to his lead- 
ers on the Hill to decide whether to ask 
for full repeal of the Neutrality Act or just 
enough modification to permit the “bridge 
of ships” to defend itself. 

The distinction was more than academ- 
ic, for despite a German claim that eleven 
of twelve vessels in a British convoy off 
Africa had been sunk and that 250,300 tons 
had been sent to the bottom in a week, 
there were plenty of congressmen and plain 
citizens who were not yet convinced that 
the time had come to send American ships 
and American seamen into the war zones. 
Mr. Roosevelt may have had them in 
mind when, broadcasting to the celebrants 
on Liberty Fleet Day (see page 42), he 
said: “We Americans as a whole cannot 
listen to those few Americans who preach 
the gospel of fear, who say in effect that 
they are still in favor of freedom of the 
seas but who would have the United States 
tie up our vessels in our ports.” And Sen. 
Tom Connally, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, may have been 
hoisting an Administration trial balloon 
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Danger below? Warships patrol Icelandic waters in ceaseless vigil “ th 
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when, in a nationwide broadcast Monday Probably no deck gun will ever be the another thing, there are indications that ase 

night, the Texan advocated speedy repeal sole answer to the U-boat. But adequate Congress is “conditioning” itself to accept seats 
of the Neutrality Act provision against deck guns can largely eliminate shell-fire as fact that a vote for repeal is a vote for Garing 

arming merchant ships, and added: “I attacks from the undersea wolves, and full participation in the war. * ig 

favor the removal of the ban against their U-boats can carry only a limited supply of Consequently, until he is assured of the Whil 

entering combat zones or going on lawful torpedoes on a long cruise. Moreover, the votes, Mr. Roosevelt is not likely to per IRF tory. 

missions to the ports of nations at war.” British are finding even ancient machine mit himself to be maneuvered into the MM ynti-N 
a, uns useful against low-flying bombers. showdown for which the isolationisis have nan 
Significance ‘ The difficulty is that ees are not, as _ been clamoring for more than a year. - 
Few Americans conversant with the Knox said, enough really good guns to go al Reupe 
Navy’s technical problems doubt the need _ round. There are probably 300 old 3- and ston 5 

for arming merchantmen as quickly as pos- _4.7-inch guns that have been kicking around . ”) . 

sible. The mere fact that the Pink Star in Navy yards since the World War and per- Bounce for Bridges , ahr 
could have been picked off in a convoy aft- haps 100 of much the same type that have Stormy petrel of the Pacific waterfront BY defens 
er the Navy had started shooting on sight been removed from cruisers and destroyers since he jumped ship in San Francisco in §% er-Hil 
spoke volumes, even though it was the for more modern weapons. There are not 1920, Harry R. Bridges, Australian-bom §% pundi 
Canadian and not the American Navy any of the new 5-inch “double purpose” radical, three times has applied for Amer- BB fenda 
which was guarding that particular con- guns available for the merchant marine. can citizenship but never obtained it. Two B® Nazi 
voy. It brought home to a good many con- ‘They are one of the acute bottlenecks in years ago the California CIO director and B® }ounc 
gressmen the meaning of the warning from _ the whole production picture, and they are _ president of the International Longshore. Acr 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval likely to remain so for some months at men’s and Warehousemen’s Union was the Feder 
Operations, that looking for submarines _ least, although the Navy is speeding their target of deportation proceedings before Carl 
was like looking for the proverbial needle _ production in five plants. Dean James M. Landis of the Harvard Law Mian 
in a haystack, and that the American peo- Testifying before a congressional com- School, who ruled that the evidence “does Bi ber a 
ple should not therefore expect any mira- mittee last April, Rear Admiral William not permit” the finding that he was at that leged 
cles. H. P. Blandy, Chief of the Bureau of time a member of or affiliated with the (Nev 
Some last-ditch defenders of the Neu- Ordnance, revealed that it would take Communist party. Subsequently, however, René 
trality Act doubtless will say that the fifteen months to begin to get production Congress passed the Alien Registration Act assigi 
World War showed that 3- and 4.7-inch at the rate of 100 a month and fourteen of 1940, which stipulates that an alien is the 1 
guns were no protection against submerged months longer before enough guns would  deportable if he has been affiliated with a Islan 
U-boats striking without warning and that’ be available to arm 900 vessels. Since group advocating violent overthrow of the In 
British ship losses in the present war tend April the estimate of the number of ships government at any time in the past. Under inves 
to show that this fundamental situation to be armed has gone sharply up. this statute the Department of Justice last B.B 
has not changed. The fact is that the situ- As for legislation, the Administration spring brought new ouster proceedings be- lican 
ation has changed very materially since expects both the Lend-Lease appropriation _ fore Charles B. Sears, retired justice of the furni 
1917-19. For one thing, the bombing plane __ bill and the removal of the ban on arming New York Court of Appeals. Clev 
has introduced an entirely new equation merchantmen to pass with comfortable After a summer of contemplation, the 7] anti. 
im sea warfare: long-range Focke-Wulfs, margins. It is confident it has the votes to year-old jurist last Monday recommended 30,0 
often flying as low as 100 feet above their relax the ban on sending American ships deportation: “There is evidence that he co- bail. 
targets, are currently inflicting half the into belligerent zones. Full repeal of the operated with known members of the cam 
damage on Allied shipping. For another, Neutrality Act presents a wholly different Communist party and affiliated organiza Den 
the new 5-inch “double purpose” guns _ set of problems. For one thing, there are _ tions, and very often shared their views ..- Pay 
which the Navy is turning out are a vast sections of the act like those governing the These instances viewed as a whole form a Con 
improvement over the older, smaller functioning of the National Munitions pattern which is more consistent with the Jus' 
types: since they can be fired in any direc- Control Board, the solicitation of funds on conclusion that the alien followed this Reg 
tion, they can be expected not only to behalf of foreign governments, and the course of conduct as an affiliate of ths and 
keep U-boats submerged but also to keep _ penalties for the unlawful use of the Ameri- Communist party, rather than as a matter evic 


bombers at a respectful, and therefore in- 
accurate elevation. 


can flag by foreign vessels which the Ad- 
ministration has no desire to junk. For 


of chance coincidence.” ; 
Sears’ report, however, will not result 
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Bridges’ immediate deportation. The Board 
of Immigration Appeals and Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle must review the 44- 
yolume, 7,545-page record. If Biddle then 
issues a2 deportation warrant, Bridges can 
appeal to the courts on grounds of either 
faulty administrative procedure or denial 
of constitutional rights. The process could 
take several years. 





Anti-Nazi Heat 


As Uncle Sam pressed campaigns against 
espionage and propaganda last week. Wil- 
liam G. Sebold, star FBI witness, opened 
the fourth week of the trial of sixteen spy 
suspects in District Court, Brooklyn, by 
charging that a German-born, naturalized 
draftsman, Hermann Lang, former inspec- 
tor at the Carl L. Norden Co., had smug- 
gled the famous secret Norden bomb sight 
to Germany in 1938 inside his head. In a 
three-week session with Berlin engineers, 
according to Sebold, Lang “unpacked” the 
mechanical marvel which Reichsmarshal 
Goring called “the most important thing 
in the world.” 

While spectators gasped at Sebold’s 
story, the government unbottled a second 


anti-Nazi gadfly: Walter Nipken, a Ger- 


man-born aircraft employe also in the pay 
of the FBI, who testified that Carl Alfred 
Reuper, a fellow employe at Air Associ- 
ates, Inc., had admitted having been sent 
by the Gestapo to snoop defense secrets 


> and “create discord and bad feeling among 


defense workers.” Meanwhile, Axel Wheel- 


» er-Hill, morose brother of a convicted 
© Bundist, was accused with three other de- 


fendants of short-waving via Hamburg to 
Nazi U-boats the movements of British- 
bound shipping in New York Harbor. 

Across the East River in Manhattan, a 
Federal indictment was lodged . against 
Carl Herman Schroetter, 48-year-old 
Miami boatman held since early Septem- 
ber and now linked definitely with the al- 
leged spy boss, Kurt Frederick Ludwig 
(NewsweEK, Sept. 15). Also arrested was 
René Charles Froelich, 30-year-old draftee 
assigned to typing Army documents for 
the Medical Corps at Fort Jay, Governors 
Island. 

In Washington the special grand jury 
investigating propaganda indicted Frank 
B. Burch, Akron lawyer and Ohio Repub- 
lican leader. Accused of spending $10,000 
furnished by the ousted Nazi consul at 
Cleveland, Karl Kapp, to buy and send 
anti-administration material to a list of 
30,000 readers, Burch furnished $1,000 
bail. The sensation of the week, however, 
came when the jury subpoenaed Prescott 
Dennett, secretary of the Make-Europe- 
Pay-War-Debts and Islands-for-Debts 
Committees. Calling at Dennett’s office, 
Justice agents learned that a House of 
Representatives truck had got there first 


and carted away twenty mail-bags full of 
evidence, 


Sentiment Show 


Cries of Policy Groups Range 
From ‘Peace’ to ‘Declared War’ 


In Los Angeles unseasonal Valentines, 
appearing mysteriously on billboards, bore 
an arrow-pierced heart and the inscription: 
“Adolf Loves Lindy.” In New York, a 
picket’s placard expressed Hitler’s “thanks” 
to Sen. Gerald P. Nye. Such extremes of 
temper were exhibited last week by Ameri- 
cans who were angered when Charles A. 
Lindbergh accused the Jews of “agitating 
for war” and the North Dakota senator 
fell into line (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 22). 

With somewhat more moderation the 
Socialist party assailed the Lindbergh Des 
Moines speech as a “serious blow to de- 
mocracy and to the movement to keep 
America out of war.” The Protestant Di- 
gest issued a statement signed by 700 
Protestant churchmen who, accusing iso- 
lationists of employing the “Hitler tech- 
nique,” declared that “anti-Semitism is 
anti-Christianity.” And the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews released a 





Acme 


Ruffled tempers: Lindbergh and N ye were bitterly attacked » 


declaration signed by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Wendell L. Willkie, Alf M. 
Landon, William Green, Philip Murray, 
Herbert H. Lehman, and 84 others who as- 
sailed efforts “to pit religion against reli- 
gion, race against race,” as “a betrayal of 
the treasured traditions of our democracy.” 

In the face of such attacks, the America 
First Committee, sponsor of Lindbergh’s 
Des Moines address, concluded two weeks 
of secret deliberations (see Periscope) by 
issuing a statement saying “we will not be 
diverted” from the “one real issue—the 
issue of war.” Insisting that Colonel Lind- 
bergh and his fellow members of the Amer- 
ica First Committee are not anti-Semitic,” 
the statement declared: “We deplore the 


injection of the race issue into the discus- 
sion of war or peace. It is the intervention- 
ists who have done this.” 

Other pressure groups were deluging the 
government with advice. A Citizens Peace 
Petition Committee, sponsored by four 
pacifist groups under the chairmanship of 
John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Com- 
munity Church of New York, urged Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to use his influence “for the 
cessation of hostilities and the achievement 
of a just peace.” The Associated Leagues 
for a Declared War, organized in 223 com- 
munities in 37 states by Sidney Homer Jr., 
38-year-old New York bond dealer and son 
of the noted composer, wired the President 
that “our lives and our American civiliza- 
tion are at stake and ... we should no 
longer gamble on others winning the war 
for us.” And, choosing as its theme: “We 
are not neutral toward ‘rattlesnakes’,” the 
Fight for Freedom Committee set out to 
obtain 10,000,000 signatures asking Con- 
gress to repeal the Neutrality Act. 

Meanwhile, the opinions of citizens at 
large were sampled by Gallup and Fortune 
surveys. The former found that three- 
quarters of the Republican voters sup- 


Wide World 


port the Administration’s foreign policy 
and that two-thirds of all voters approve 
the President’s “shoot on sight” order to 
the Navy. The second survey showed that 
73.3 per cent favor assisting Russia, that 
63.8 per cent support the government’s 
foreign policy fully, and that 10.7 per cent 
desire an immediate declaration of war. 





Hand of the Law 


On Nov. 13, 1939, scarcely a year after 
he had assumed office, Sheriff John F. 
Dowd of Suffolk County, Mass., which 
embraces most of Boston, resigned. An 
hour later the Boston Bar Association 
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brought ouster proceedings in Supreme 
Judicial Court. The ugly charge: Dowd, 
during his brief tenure, had collected 
$90,000, mostly in bribes from county 
employes who paid to get their jobs and 
from others who paid to keep theirs. Dis- 
trict Attorney William J. Foley ordered 
Dowd’s arrest, but the sheriff already had 
checked -out. 

Fleeing first to New York and thence 
to Mexico, Dowd once turned up, late in 
1940, in Honolulu, where he lay sick in 
Queens Hospital with kidney trouble. 
Then he disappeared again. In San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., he threw police off his trail 
by leaving three alternative addresses and 
showing up at none of them. 

But Dowd made one mistake, a curious 
one for a onetime sheriff: he always used 
the same alias. He was invariably either 
John F., James F., or just plain John 
Norton. As Norton he hid days in a house 
outside Ventura, Calif., but at night ven- 
tured townward to gamble and careen 
through the pubs. Careening home last 
week from such a night of fun, Dowd was 
arrested by California highway police for 
drunken driving, fined, fingerprinted (Cali- 
fornia routine for drunken drivers), and 
released. But his fingerprints, forwarded 
to the FBI, caused his rearrest within 24 
hours. 

Wasted, worried, and sick, facing 60 
possible indictments, a potential total of 
30214 years’ imprisonment, perhaps a 
$5,000 fine on each count, ex-Sheriff John 
F. Dowd, like many a sheriff’s guilty quar- 
ry, broke down and wept. “Well,” said he, 
“T guess I'll be going home.” 





House Cleaning 


New Hampshire, so stoutly individual- 
istic that it even guarantees the right of 
revolution in its constitution, has tradi- 
tionally relied on a large measure of repre- 
sentation in its government. Any town or 
district having 600 inhabitants is entitled 
to a representative in the lower house, with 
another delegate for each additional 1,200 
in population. Districts with less than 600 
have representation in the proportion which 
their number bears to 600; a town of 200, 
for instance, would send a delegate to every 
third session. As a result, New Hampshire 
now boasts a House of Representatives 
which, with 423 members, is the third 
largest democratic parliamentary body in 
the world, bowing only to the British 
House of Commons and the United States 
House of Representatives. 

For a quarter of a century, reformers 
and crusading newspapers have harangued 
for reducing governmental expense by cut- 
ting the size of the house. Since this called 
for action by the state constitutional con- 
vention, composed in the main of repre 
sentatives who would be loath to do them- 
selves out of jobs, no action was forthcom- 
‘ng. This year, however, faced with the 


bogey of salaries for twenty additional 
representatives called for in the 1940 
census and an expense of $25,000 to re- 
model Representatives’ Hall at Concord to 
accommodate them, the convention acted. 

Led by former Sen. George H. Moses, 
President Taft’s Minister to Greece, and 
Raymond B. Stevens, formerly adviser to 
the late King Prajadhipok of Siam, the 
revisionists won their point. 

When its four-day session ended last 
week, the convention had agreed on an 
amendment for consideration by the voters 
next spring providing that a population of 
700 should be the basis for representation, 
with 1,400 the unit for further delegates. 
Towns with less than the minimum would 
band together into districts to elect a 
representative, rotating the office among 
themselves. The measure specifies that the 
legislature shall make periodic surveys and 
take steps to freeze House membership 
between 375 and 400. 
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A Youth Center workshop .. . 


Citizen Builder 

Sitting in front of a log fire in his home 
one evening in 1937, Police Chief Frank 
J. O'Malley of Grand Rapids, Mich, 
picked up the latest FBI report on crime. 
He knew what he was about to read: the 
bulk of crime is committed by youngsters, 
He thought of his five children, all fine 
citizens, then of the 157 teen-age kids who 
had been arrested in a slum district of his 
city the year before. Why couldn’t some. 
thing be found to interest them in becom. 
ing decent citizens? 

Soon the thought was an idea. Approach. 
ing a group of civic leaders, the man who 
had worked himself up from patrolman to 
chief in 24 years presented his plan: 4 
Youth Center, where boys and girls would 
find amusement and entertainment. The 
civic leaders were cold to his plan, but 
the Methodist Mission listened and offered 
an old building in the slum area as a start, 
Charging $1 for five years’ rent, the mission 
lent workers to help the police and firemen 
who volunteered to rebuild the place. 
School children contributed books. A few 
citizens gave a few dollars. The police do- 
nated more than $1,000, the proceeds of 
their annual field day, and the Youth 
Center was off to a good start. 

The Center quickly caught on with both 
children and adults. Police Matron Kather- 
ine Geiser volunteered to teach cooking, 
and almost immediately had a class of 
90-odd. The food they prepare goes to 
the neighborhood needy. Harold Dexter, 
one of the nation’s crack metalworkers, 
gave his spare time to instructing at the 
Center. Soon ten adults were teaching the 


youngsters. The city, belatedly converted, 


donated 10 acres of land for a garden proj- 
ect, and the boys and girls began grov- 
ing, cooking, and canning vegetables to 
take home. 

A fortnight ago, the Center, now boast- 
ing 400-odd members, was the beneficiary 
of another police field day. Last week, the 
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" Grand Rapids Press Rhotos—Max Winter 
...and library have eliminated juvenile crime in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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proceeds, $1,025, were turned over to 
O'Malley, guaranteeing the experiment at 
least one more year of life. But the chief 
was prouder still of the fact that since 
January 1940 Grand Rapids has had no 
juvenile arrests. 





Washington Visitors 


To her entourage, she was “Duchess.” 
To the State Department’s protocol divi- 
sion, she was “Your Highness,” not “Your 
Royal Highness.” She signed herself “Wallis 
Windsor,” but to the Americans thronging 
Washington’s streets she was simply 
“Wally,” and, to her husband, “Darling.” 
Thus the slim, chic Duchess of Windsor, 
accompanied by the Duke, revisited the 
nation’s capital, once her home, last week 
in their first trip there since he was the 
British Empire’s traveling salesman as 
Prince of Wales and she was just another 
woman. 

On the way from Nassau, where he has 
been Governor of the Bahamas for thirteen 
months, to his ranch at High River, Alta., 
the Duke, who had met President Roose- 
velt during World War days and again on 
the cruiser Tuscaloosa last winter, called 
on the President for 27 minutes with his 
Baltimore-reared wife. A scheduled White 
House luncheon, however, was canceled be- 
cause of the death of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
brother, G. Hall Roosevelt (see page 51). 

Although the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation took pains to describe the visit as 
“unofficial and private,” the hatless Duke, 
who had inspected an RAF flying school at 
Miami and the Diesel engine hauling his 
train north with 150 pieces of luggage and 
three cairn terriers, launched a whirlwind 
series of calls on American officials. He saw 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 


War Henry L. Stimson, Acting Secretary 
of the Navy James V. Forrestal, Maritime 
Commission Chairman Admiral Emory 
S. Land, and CCC Director James J. 
McEntee, whose work camps he admires. 

Before ending his 30-hour visit with an 
unscheduled call at the Lincoln Memorial, 
the unassuming Duke broke his official 
silence by addressing the National Press 
Club. Promising “cordial cooperation” to 
the American Navy in the construction of 
a seaplane base at Great Exuma in the 
Bahamas, he defined “the settled policy of 
the British Government” as being “to as- 
sist the United States to the utmost in 
providing for the security of their eastern 
coastline.” 





Drier Education 


The weather last week played a dirty 
trick on the girls of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege at South Hadley, Mass. Because of the 
drought that had parched all New Eng- 
land, President Roswell G. Ham an- 























nounced, the college’s artesian wells were 
very low. As long as the crisis lasted, 
students must keep laundry low and take 
no showers or baths. 

From nearby Harvard, editors of the 
daily Crimson promptly offered the col- 
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lege’s “1,000 comely if dirty” girls use of 
their showers: “Our showers are big 
enough for two ... Now when you feel like 
girls in the soap ads and even unwashed 
Yale men won’t come within 10 feet of 
you, Harvard wants to make friends.” But 
the Mount Holyoke student government 
wired back a couplet of rejection: 


The unwashed misses regret 
No real necessity yet. 





Week in the Nation 


Fravup? Dr. John R. Brinkley, goateed 
goat-gland surgeon who was said to have 
treated 16,000 persons for $750 each, was 
indicted with his wife and six former em- 
ployes for mail fraud by a Federal grand 
jury in Little Rock, Ark. The 56-year-old 
bankrupt, recovering from a leg amputa- 
tion, was accused of having “falsely pre- 
tended” in direct-mail advertisements that 
his treatment “would restore to normal 
sexual vigor sexually weak men and wom- 
en” and make them “live to be 100 years 
old.” 


Hurricane: A tropical hurricane accom- 
panied by 100-mile-an-hour gusts and ab- 
normally high tides lashed the Texas shore, 
caused evacuation of coastal communities, 
damaged the rice crop to the extent of 
$5,000,000, crippled Houston’s electric and 
water systems, and killed at least three 
persons. The 1,811-ton motorship Ethel 
Skakel, en route from the Panama Canal 
to Puerto Rico with a cargo of steel rails, 
foundered off Aruba with the loss of at 
least seven sailors. 


Dest: An Iowa banker’s claim for pay- 
ment of a five-shilling note issued by the 
pre-Revolutionary colony of Connecticut 
170 years ago was rejected by State 
Treasurer Dr. Frank M. Anastasio of Con- 
necticut in order not to establish a prece- 
dent. 


Inrerno: A nine-hour conflagration de- 
stroyed 30 oil storage tanks at Standard 
Oil’s refinery at Whiting,Ind., the world’s 
largest, consumed 336,000 gallons of fuel 
oil and aviation gas, killed one refinery 
helper, injured twenty others, and spewed 
dense masses of smoke 2 miles into the air. 


Murper: During an armed robbery in 
which two masked gunmen stole $145 in 
dance receipts from the Lexington, Ky., 
Country Club, Marion Miley, 27-year-old 
top-flight golfer, was shot dead when she 
tried to aid her 50-year-old mother, Mrs. 
Fred Miley, the club’s manager, who was 
critically wounded. 


Senator: In a special election to fill the 
unexpired fifteen months of the late Pat 
Harrison’s Senate term, Rep. Wall Doxey 
of Mississippi, sponsor of many New Deal 
agricultural laws, eked out a 59,556-to- 
58,738 vote victory over his colleague, 
Ross A. Collins, proponent of a mechanized 
Army. 
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Seas of Mud on Wintry Steppes 


Harass Armies in Russian War 


But Nazis Punch on East 
and Claim a Shattering Victory 


Against Soviet Kiev Forces 


Rain, wind, and mud are ingredients of 
all wars. Sean O’Casey, the Irish play- 
wright, composed a sort of doxology 
chanted by soldiers in his “The Silver 
Tassie” on the refrain: 


The whistling wind and falling, drench- 
img rain. 

The God-dam rain and blasted, whis- 
tling wind. 


In Russia, even the weather is on a vast- 
er scale than in the rest of Europe. Devas- 
tation is measured in countrysides instead 
of villages. Last week a group of Moscow 
correspondents for American and British 
papers reported on a six-day tour of the 
central front between Vyazma and Elnya. 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger cabled The New York 
Times: 

“Soldiers drive herds of cattle forward to 
fill the stewpots at soup kitchens .. . 
Cavalry and artillery horses graze quietly. 
Crows and magpies peck at the blood- 
soaked earth. Huge formations of ducks 
swarm overhead. 


“This is gray, gloomy desolate territory..- 


Villages have been smashed and leveled and 
trees ripped apart. The landscape is clothed 


with stark reminders like shattered tanks 
and bullet-riddled helmets. It almost al- 
ways is raining, and even when it is not 
great clouds rumble across the sky like 
leaden whales.” 

These correspondents were the first that 
the Russians have allowed near the fight- 
ing, and the front they visited was the first, 
from Poland onward in the two years of 
war, where the Nazi legions have been 
stopped and thrown back on a large scale. 
Everywhere they found signs of furious 
fighting and also evidence that the Ger- 
mans had been making massive prepara- 
tions for an offensive against Moscow. At 
the time of the visit, however, the sector 
was relatively quiet; Russian artillery su- 
periority was well established, and the 
Reds also seemed superior in the air, al- 
though the reporters were bombed out of 
their beds early one morning at Vyazma. 
Horses 

The struggle had become one of men, 
horses, and machines against the mud. Be- 
yond the paved Moscow-Smolensk high- 
way, horses were doing most of the work. 
The newspapermen also were told that 
Red Army cavalry had played a significant 
part in the fighting here. A. T. Steele of 
The Chicago Daily News attributed this 
to the forests, so dense that tanks could 
not maneuver in them. 

However, that was only one of the spe- 
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Sovfoto radiophoty 
Alert defenders: Soviet soldiers cautiously change firing position on the pancake-flat Russian plains 


cialized conditions under which the Rus 
sians have been using cavalry troops. Last 
week, horsemen were in action all along 
the hard-pressed Ukraine front and also 
took part in at least one action within the 
close confines of the Leningrad siege. Most 
of these troops are Cossacks, the horsemen 
of the Don, Kuban, and Terek who were 
organized and incorporated in the Red 
Army in 1936. At the start of the German 
war, the Russians had 33 cavalry divisions, 
23 of them in the west. And, unlike the 
Poles, who believed they could use cavalry 
instead of tanks, the Russian field manud 
assigns the mounted troops special mis 
sions in cooperation with the mechanized 
forces—especially in delaying actions, such 
as those after the German victory in the 
Ukraine; and in mopping up after tank at- 
tacks, as was the case at Leningrad. 


Machines 


The role of the cavalry was particular 
ized, however, and the close-up of ruin 
brought back by the newspapermen was 
only a fragment. As a whole, the front 
from Murmansk to the Crimea last week 
was going through one of its most decisive 
periods, with machines creating most o 
the havoc. At Leningrad, tractors hauled 
big Russian naval guns into land positions 
German artillery, for the first time, was 
close enough to shell the naval base at 
Kronstadt. The Richthofen Corps of the 
Luftwaffe was averaging 22 attacks a day 
in and around Leningrad. Further north, 
British Spitfires were in action aiding the 
Russians; far to the south, parachute 
troops took part in the Nazi attack on the 
narrow peninsular approach to the Crimea. 

At Leningrad, the German ring ©ol 
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stantly grew tighter, although the Russians 
claimed that the enemy had been stopped 
on the ground and that he was being “bled 
white.” Russian warships were shelling the 
German lines, although the Nazis claimed 
that air attacks had inflicted heavy pun- 
ishment on them, including the two 23,000- 
ton battleships Oktiabrskaya-Revolutia 
and Marat, and the 8,800-ton cruiser Kirov, 
the latter a vessel which was reported sunk 
at least three times in the Finnish war. 

But it was in the Ukraine that the pace 
of fighting moved fastest. There the Ger- 
mans had squeezed the pincers on the 
armies trapped east of Kiev and were get- 
ting into position to follow up the victory. 
The attack initiated against the Crimea— 
and which the Russians claimed still was 
confined to the mainland approach—was 
only an advance guard action compared 
with the pressure applied against the heart 
of the Ukraine. 

Apparently Marshal Semyon Budenny 
had rallied sufficient force to throw up a 
screen between Poltava and Kharkov, but 
the mustachioed old cavalryman had taken 
a terrific beating. The Germans reported 
that he had been shot, and on Monday of 
this week the Russians said that Marshal 
Boris Shaposhnikoff, Stalin’s most trusted 
military aide, had gone to this sector. 

According to Moscow, only fifteen divi- 
sions had been caught in the trap east of 
Kiev, and ten had escaped while the other 
five still were putting up a fight. But, ac- 
cording to the Germans, it was perhaps 
the greatest victory of the war. On Sept. 
91 they claimed 150,000 prisoners, 151 
tanks, and 602 cannon; by Sept. 27 the 
claim had been upped to 665,000 prisoners, 


884 tanks, and 3,718 guns. This was ac- 
complished in thirteen days. Nazi reports 
called it “the greatest battle of annihilation 
of this war and all history” and compared 
it to the results at Minsk-Bialystok, at the 
start of the war, where they took 300,000 
men and 3,332 tanks in fifteen days, and 
later at Smolensk, where they took 300,000 
prisoners and 3,205 tanks in a month. 





All Aid to Russia 


British Gear Policy With Eye 
to Future Invasion of Europe 


The thumping stanzas of the “Inter- 
nationale” echoed along the girders in the 
great factory. A placard showed a huge 
red arm smashing a snake with a rifle and 
bore the label: “Crush the Fascist Reptile!” 
Two tanks that had just come off the as- 
sembly lines had the names Stalin and 
Voroshiloff painted on them. Others were 
draped with the Red flag. 

The scene did not take place in a Soviet 
foundry. It occurred in a tank arsenal in the 
Midlands of Britain. The occasion was a 
factory visit of the Soviet Ambassador, 
Ivan Maisky, to inspect the products of 
the “Tanks for Russia” week. 

Ever since it became apparent that the 
Soviet was going to give the’ Nazis the 
hardest fight in the war thus far, British 
papers have been demanding that some 
offensive action be taken to support the 
new allies. All shades of political opinion 
were represented, ranging from the con- 
servative Times to the Socialist New 


British tanks will soon be fighting in Russia - 








Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland, sur- 
rendered unconditionally Sept. 27. On 
Nov. 30 Russia invaded Finland, getting 
territory in the peace of March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British So- 
maliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, reached Ben- 
gasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day con- 
quest of Yugoslavia and Greece ended 
May 1. On April 13 a Russo-Japanese 
neutrality pact was signed. Between 
April 19-May 31 the British quelled an 
Traqi uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. The British abandoned Crete to 
the Nazis on June 1. Between June 8- 
July 12 the Allies conquered Syria. Hitler 
attacked Russia June 22, and on July 12 
London and Moscow pledged mutual 
aid. On July 7 the United States occu- 
pied Iceland. Japan completed occupa- 
tion of Indo-China by July 23. On Aug. 
14 Churchill and Roosevelt announced 
an eight-point “Atlantic Charter.” Iran 
ended resistance to Anglo-Russian forces 
on Aug. 28. On Sept. 11, in answer to 
Nazi attacks on American vessels, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered the U.S. Navy 
to “shoot on sight” at Axis warships in 
American defensive waters. German 
forces took Kiev from the Russians on 
Sept. 19 and drove on toward Kharkov. 


Last Week 


Sept. 24—Eleven Allied governments 
in London approved Anglo-American 
peace aims and planned a postwar food 
pool for Europe. 

Sept. 25-27—Germany launched a ma- 
jor offensive in the Ukraine, claiming 
665,000 prisoners east of Kiev. 

Sept. 27—Three Nazi divisions entered 


) Serbia to quell guerrillas. 
) 
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Statesman and Nation. Many papers called 
for an invasion of the European Continent 
as a diversion, and The New Statesman 
even suggested an attack on Spain. 

This feeling was summed up best in an 
editorial in The Evening Standard by 
Frank Owen, its editor. He asked what 
would have happened had the British been 
engaging four-fifths of the enemy and the 
Russians only aided them with materials 
and bombing raids. He answered the gues- 
tion: “We should cry out: ‘Is this all they 
can do?’ Yes, that is what we should say 
in pretty blunt terms. And, brothers, we 
should be right.” 

By last week some of this soul-searching 
had subsided. Papers that had previously 
urged action at all costs, such as Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, admitted 
that Britain simply could not muster the 
force at present for a Continental cam- 
paign. The impression grew that Britain 
could best aid Russia by becoming, in 
conjunction with the United States, an 
arsenal for the Soviets. The Supply Min- 
istry announced that output during “Tanks 
for Russia” week had increased 20 per 
cent. 

Maisky helped in this transition by mak- 
ing it clear that the Soviet’s most urgent 
need was for war materials. He admitted 
that the Germans had occupied “important 
industrial districts” and that replacements 
of Soviet losses would be “extremely diffi- 
cult.” Furthermore, the ambassador cau- 
tioned those who banked on General Win- 
ter to win the war, with the remark that 
in modern conflict the general had been re- 
duced to a colonel. 

The British and American missions— 
London had severely criticized the slowness 
in both their appointment and departure 
—finally arrived in the Soviet capital. They 
were welcomed by a guard of honor, Amer- 
ican, British, and Soviet banners flew to- 
gether, and a band played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “God Save the King,” 
and the “Internationale.” 

W. Averell Harriman, head of the Amer- 
ican delegation, and Lord Beaverbrook, 
chief of the British mission, were im- 
mediately received at the Kremlin by 
Premier Stalin. On Monday the first formal 
conference was held under the chairman- 
ship of Foreign Commissar Molotoff. Har- 
riman explained the purpose: “We expect 
to work very fast, as time is so important. 
We are here to find out in detail what 
Russia’s needs are, both now and in the 
future, and to make present and future 

plans to supply them, as far as possible.” 
In line with this, it was announced that 
Col. Philip R. Faymonville, secretary to 
the American mission, would remain in 
Moscow as a permanent official to work 
out the details of the supply. 


Significance 


Even before the German attack on the 
Soviet, Britain’s fundamental plans for 
carrying on the war had been in the bal- 
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The battle ground of European Russia 


ance. After the spring defeat in the Bal- 
kans, the ruling tendency had been to con- 
centrate on a sea and air strategy. But the 
Russian resistance once again held out the 
possibility of defeating the Nazis on the 
Continent itself. The putting into effect of 
the all-aid-to-Russia policy represents the 
supremacy of this point of view—over- 


whelmingly that of the public and the 
press. 

However, the all-aid policy apparently 
does not envisage the opening of an im- 
mediate land front against the Nazis by 
the British. The difficulties of supply and 
transport are still too great, despite the 
fact that the Germans are now supposed 
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to have only 25 divisions of troops in the 
occupied countries while British air com- 
mentators say that only one air fleet of the 
Luftwaffe, that of Field Marshal Otto 
Sperrle, with 1,700 planes, is still stationed 
in Western Europe. Instead, aid to the 
Soviet will continue to take the form of 
RAF raids on the Reich, plus a vast flow 
of supplies to the Soviet. 

Although thus admitting their inability 
to invade the Continent at present, the 
British do not rule out campaigns in the 
future, probably in the coming spring. 
Such action, of course, is dependent on the 
Russians keeping the bulk of the German 
Army tied up in the east. But if they suc- 
ceed in so doing, a British offensive with a 
comparatively small shock army is a vir- 
tual certainty. The London Economist put 
it this way: “Any attempt to build up a 
British Army comparable in numbers to 
the Germans must be disastrous . . . But 
the Russian war has not made land action 
by Britain in Europe unnecessary; it has 
made it possible.” 

There was another face to the new poli- 
cy, however, that concerned both the 
United States and Britain. From Moscow 
had come flat demands for vast amounts 
of material as an absolute necessity if the 
Soviet were to continue the struggle. This 
raised the old bogey of a sudden Red ca- 
pitulation and in both Washington and Lon- 
don last week the possibility of an ar- 
mistice between Stalin and Hitler caused 
serious concern. A story was put out in 
Ankara that the Germans had offered 
Russia an armistice rather on the French 
model. It was the first peace rumor in 
months. The Russians denied it. And the 
story obviously could have been designed 
to weaken American and British determi- 
nation to aid the Russians. 





Theaters of Tension 


Stage Being Set for Showdown 
in Caucasus, Turkey, Africa 


The great German drives in the Ukraine 
and the Black Sea area have brought 
nearer the prospect of a final great show- 
down battle all along the vast front that 
stretches through the Middle East and 
across North Africa and the Mediterrane- 
an. Last week both sides prepared for an 
impending struggle in the three decisive 
theaters of that front: the Iran-Caucasus 
region, Turkey, and North Africa. 

The British forces in Iran and Iraq, the 
countries from which the Caucasus would 
be reinforced, are under the command of 
Gen. Sir Archibald ‘Wavell, with head- 
quarters at Simla, the summer capital of 
India. Last week Wavell returned to the 
Middle East from a secret trip to London 
and it was announced that he had gone 
to Teheran to consult with the Soviet 
Commanders in the Iranian capital. There 
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The Russian Front After Three Months 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


“Sie months, the period set by 
many as the time required by the Hitler 
schedule to hoist the Swastika over the 
Kremlin, have passed; yet the Red 
Army fights on from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea. 

In retrospect, it is of interest to note 
the basic reason for the strong and gen- 
erally unexpected Russian resistance to 
the invader. The whole Soviet indus- 
trial, political, and economic structure 
was of a pattern designed for war with 
Germany, and the Russians had never 
engaged in battle so well prepared for 
defensive operations. The Red Army 
was well trained, and in numbers, guns, 
tanks, and planes it was the equal of 
the Army of the Reich. 

After three months of war, the areas 
of Leningrad, Moscow, and the Ukraine 
remain the foremost German targets for 
gaining the main. objective—the de- 
struction of the Red Army. However, 
the strategical lines and tactical meth- 
ods for approaching these intermediate 
objectives have shifted in accordance 
with new military estimates of the sit- 
uation, imposed by the normal and ex- 
pected kaleidoscopic changes that 
emerge from behind the proverbial fog 
of war. 

Under the original plan of the Ger- 
man High Command, the forces oper- 
ating north of the Pripet Marshes were 
aimed at Leningrad and Moscow, while 
those to the south of this land barrier 
were directed into the Ukraine. This 
plan called for the drive on Moscow, in 
the first instance, to constitute the main 
attack. Success here would sever Rus- 
sia in two parts, much as Sherman’s 
march to the sea did to the Confed- 
eracy. Besides, it would place the Ger- 
man Army of the center in a position to 
support either the thrust against Len- 
ingrad or the drive into the Ukraine. 
But the movement on Moscow slowed 
down, and the Germans shifted their 
main effort to the Ukraine. Later, ‘at 
the expense of the operations in the 
Smolensk area, the drive on Leningrad 
was intensified, probably to hasten cut- 
ting of the rail routes to the Arctic 
ports to halt supplies from Britain and 


_ the United States. 


The Leningrad offensive aimed at the 
occupation of the little Baltic states, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, now 
gained, and the capture of Leningrad. 


The fall of Leningrad would give the 
Germans a great material victory over 
the Soviets, including the loss to them 
of the Baltic Fleet, the industrial region 
of this sector, and large numbers of men 
and quantities of equipment. Besides, 
there would be a moral victory for the 
Nazis in conquering the home city of 
Communism, which bears the name of 
the leader of the revolution. 

In addition, the German Army, re- 
leased from the siege, would be literally 
sitting right on top of the Soviet cap- 
ital. In fact, should the Germans suc- 
ceed in taking Leningrad in the north 
and Kharkov in the Ukraine, then from 
those two cities they may be expected 
to launch against Moscow the greatest 
pincers movement ever attempted. And 
it is this project that now makes the 
German Army, at the end of a three 
months’ campaign, indifferent toward 
the Smolensk area and the Napoleonic 
route to Moscow. 

The German offensive south of 
the Pripet Marshes, directed against 
the grain and industrial areas of the 
Ukraine, has carried its vanguard to the 
rich basin of the Donets, with a spear- 
head threatening Kharkov, the great 
rail junction and industrial city of this 
vital region. Farther south, at the be- 
ginning of this week the battle for the 
Crimea was under way. This, for the 
Germans, is a fight for the Russian na- 


val base at Sevastopol and mastery of 
the Black Sea. 


Although at the end of three 
months of war the Red Army is hard 
pressed, Russian resistance is by no 
means crushed. Additional man power 
is available and, if vitally needed equip- 
ment can be gotten to the Soviets, the 
defense lines of the Don, the Volga, and 
even back as far as the Urals should 
hold them in good stead for a long de- 
fensive war. 

The future movement of the German 
Armies of the Ukraine is clear. Either 
before or after the operations against 
Moscow, this great war machine will 
drive hard and fast for the northern and 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, with 
the oil fields of the Caucasus as the 
main objective. And there, it is equally 
definite, the Hitler hordes will be chal- 
lenged by Wavell’s new army. But tha 
is a future story. 
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Hitler’s Quest of the Golden Fleece 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


The Euxine or Black Sea, although 
not so well known as the Mediterranean, 
has played an important part in the 
history of Eastern Europe from the 
earliest times. Because the natives of 
its shores used to sacrifice shipwrecked 
mariners and other foreigners to their 
gods, the’ Greeks at first called it 
Axeinos or the Unfriendly Sea. Jason, 
whose 50-man argosy was the first great 
sea expedition of history, crossed this 
sea to Colchis, the modern Georgia, in 
quest of the Golden Fleece. By the 
seventh century B.C., Greek colonists 
had penetrated its northern shores into 
the Ukraine, and the name was changed 
to Euxeinos, or the Friendly Sea. These 
colonists were drawn by the rich grain 
lands, and the ruins of some of their 
great bakery ovens are to be found 
along the shores where fighting now is 
taking place. When Constantinople was 
the head of the Roman Empire, this 
grain trade made the Black Sea almost 
as important as the Mediterranean, and 
it also was the route over which flowed 
the merchandise from Persia to Con- 
stantinople. In later centuries it was a 
Turkish lake, until Russia gained domi- 
nation with the decline of Ottoman 
strength. 

Today the Black Sea control vested 
in Russian sea power is soon to be con- 
tested by Axis air and military power, 
which have moved to its northern 
shores, the Sea of Azov, and to the pen- 
insula connecting Crimea with the 
mainland. The inexorable demands of 
war have forced the Nazis, in search of 
their own Golden Fleece, oil, to seek an 
easier approach to their objective than 
the roads through the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, behind which lie the rich Russian 
oil fields and south of these the oil 
fields of Iran, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. 
The prize is well worth fighting for. 

Hitler’s quest, however, will have to 
depend more on air power than on the 
sea, at least in its first stages. Military 
experts in Ankara have estimated Nazi 
sea forces on the Black Sea to consist 
of nineteen E boats, five submarines, 
with three more under construction, 
three Rumanian destroyers, and addi- 
tional small craft. The paucity of this 
sea force explains why Hitler is anxious 
to get Italian naval craft into the Black 
Sea, by transfers of some Italian ships 
to Bulgaria. 


The Russian Fleet is reported to con- 
sist of one old battleship, three cruisers, 
twelve destroyers, thirty good and 
twelve old submarines—a small force 
but sufficient in size, with Sevastopol 
as a base to work from, to control the 
sea. 

The operations undertaken so far 
have shown the gauge of this control. 
Russian troops have been transported to 
Crimea and Odessa, and Axis transports 
have been sunk at sea by Russian sub- 
marines. Against this the Nazis claim 
constant air attacks against Crimea’s 
sea supply routes. 


Sevastopol, sheltered from heavy 
gales, is one of the best and safest har- 
bors in the Black Sea (see maps on op- 
posite page). Nearly 4 miles long by 
three-fourths of a mile wide, it carries 
depths of water sufficient for the 
heaviest ships. Batteries guard the sea 
entrance and both sides of the harbor. 
Extensive mine fields could be laid off 
the entrance. It has drydocks, and iron- 
clads up to 12,000 tons have been built 
there. 
would, if captured, serve as the fitting- 
out base for military expeditions bound 
for the oil fields south of the Caucasus 
Mountains. 

This sheltered position of Sevastopol 
is important, especially since it also is 
easy to keep open ih winter. The Black 
Sea is far more turbulent than the Med- 
iterranean, frequently swept by north- 
east gales. From December to March 


most of the ports, including Nikolaiev, | 


already in Nazi hands, and Odessa, un- 
der siege, are hampered by ice. In 
fact, Constantsa in Rumania is the 
only ice-free war base the Nazis now 
hold, although they probably can get 
the Bulgarian ports of Varna and 
Burgas. 

On the whole, the Crimea is to the 
Black Sea what Leningrad is to the 
Baltic. Both must be captured and the 
Russian Fleets destroyed in order for 
the Nazis to move forward with their 
conquests. In the attacks on Crimea, a 
clue to the Nazi tactics already has 
been given: first to control the air, then 
to push the attack much after the man- 
ner in which Crete was captured and 
the island of Oesel overrun, by bomb- 
ing, parachutists, and large-scale air 
transport of troops. 


Essentially a naval base, it- 








was also a crop of unsubstantiated rumors 
that Russian troops were being withdraw 
from Iran and that the British were pre. 
paring to send an expeditionary force ty 
the Caucasus. 

Actually, such an operation is beyond 
the present capacity of the British, 4). 
though it may eventually take place. The 
British were able to use far fewer troops 
in the occupation of Iran than did the 
Russians—some two brigades, as com. 
pared with three full Soviet divisions. Up. 
til greater reinforcements can be spared 
from India and North Africa, the British 
must concentrate largely on improving 
the supply route through Iran to the So. 
viet and on enforcing political peace jn the 
shah’s kingdom. 

Last week the first big step was taken 
toward improving the supply route. Brig, 
Gen. Sir Godfrey Rhodes, a Canatlian- 
born engineer,. who directed the railway 
administration at Salonika during the 
World War and later served as head of the 
rail system of Kenya Colony, was appoint- 
ed to reorganize the 800-mile line running 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, 
This is a tortuous, single-track railway 
and so far traffic has been kept to a tric'ile 
because of a shortage of rolling stock, al- 
though the gauge is the same as that of 
British lines. 

The political problem hinged on pre- 
venting the spread of uprisings against the 
government of the young shah, who re- 
placed his father last month. Persian 
troops were sent last week to quell minor 
revolutions among the Kurds in the north 
while other outbreaks were reported in 
the mountains of the south. The old shah, 
Reza Pahlevi, arrived at the Persian 
Gulf port of Bandar Abbas and _ sailed 
quietly for exile abroad, reportedly in 
Chile. 

In the second danger spot, Turkey, the 
British waged a diplomatic and economic 
battle. The German Ambassador, Franz 
von Papen, returned to Turkey from Ger- 
many laden with cans of films of the Ger- 
man successes in Russia to show to Turk- 
ish officials. The British reply was to be- 
gin delivery on a Turkish order for {ivht- 
ing planes by turning over some Ameti- 
can-made Curtiss P-40 fighters to the 
Turks. Previously, Turkey has been given 
50 6-inch howitzers from the United 
States under the Lend-Lease Act. Mean- 
while, the Germans continued to exert 
their heaviest pressure on Ankara through 
Bulgaria. Ostensibly, this took the form of 
tension between Sofia and Moscow that 
almost reached the breaking point, but the 
Turks interpreted it as primarily a t/ireat 
against themselves. 

In the economic sphere, the Germans 
took the offensive with a mission iv An- 
kara, headed by Dr. Karl Clodius, a hard- 
ened negotiator of trade treaties. His ob- 
jective was to break Britain’s hold on 
Turkey’s exports, particularly of vital 
chrome ore. The British won one skirmish: 
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Russia’s great Black Sea base at Sevastopol is threatened ... 


they were awarded a contract to construct 
large docks at Alexandretta. 

In North Africa and the Mediterranean, 
the problems of the British were military 
—and those largely concerned with supply. 
The chief British effort was to smash Axis 
attempts to reinforce Libya or to move 
troops already there. It was claimed that 
a total of 200,000 tons’ of Fascist ships 
had been sunk in September—one-fifth of 
all those attempting the trip across the 
Mediterranean—and an equal number 
damaged. This meant, however, that large 
Axis reinforcements were still arriving and 
constant and heavy raids were carried out 
on points in Libya. 

The bulk of the supplies for the Allied 
armies in North Africa have been arriving 
through the Red Sea. But last week the 
British again undertook the hazardous 
operation of slipping a convoy through 
the Mediterranean—with its destination 
either Malta or Alexandria. To stage a 
diversion while it passed, the RAF made 
the biggest series of raids ever directed 
at Italy. Flying over the Alps, planes 
from Britain bombed Genoa, Turin, Spe- 
zia, Savona, and Marina, while others 
from the Middle East command raided 
Palermo, Trapani, Marsala, and Castelve- 
trano in Sicily and Cagliari in Sardinia. 
The British claimed that the convoy got 
through with damage to one warship and 
the loss of one freighter. The Italians 
claimed that they had sunk three cruisers 
and torpedoed a battleship. 





Bnidled Joy 


Japan observed the first anniversary of 
the German-Italian-Japanese alliance on 
Sept. 27 with all the wariness of a gam- 
bler celebrating at the races before the 
horses come in. The government, gam- 
bling on an Axis victory, was nevertheless 
hedging with a bid for better relations 
with the United States. Because the situ- 
ation called for caution, the noisier Fas- 
cists who had planned a bang-up celebra- 
tion were held in check. 
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... by Nazi attacks on the Crimea 





Sept. 27 began in Tokyo with a flutter 
of Axis flags on streetcars and in restau- 
rants. Before the day was over some of 
the restaurants, displaying the officially 
approved degree of tepid enthusiasm, 
hauled down the German and Italian col- 
ors. The Foreign Minister, Vice Admiral 
Teijiro Goyoda, gave a lunch for the Ger- 
man and Italian Ambassadors, the Ru- 
manian Minister, and Hungarian Chargé 
d’ Affaires, at which he praised the pact 
as an “accomplishment of the noble mis- 
sion of mankind” but stressed the idea 
that the partners must carry on their roles 
“respectively” in their own spheres. Pre- 
mier Prince Fumimaro Konoye contribut- 
ed to the blow-hot-blow-cold commemora- 
tion by sending fervent greetings to Hitler 
and Mussolini and then shunning the day’s 
single public gathering, held in Kyoritsu 
Auditorium, away from the center of the 
city. Here, free from official restraints, 
5,000 Axis supporters cheered a message 
from the discarded Foreign Minister Yo- 
suke Matsuoka, who was largely respon- 
sible for pushing Japan into the Tripartite 
Pact. 

This week, a hint that the Japanese 
hedge on the Axis gamble wasn’t working 
so well was seen in the report that British 
Ambassador Sir Robert Leslie Craigie was 
going home, to stay there until Japan ap- 
pointed an ambassador to replace the one 
recalled from London last May. However, 
on Monday Craigie announced that the 
trip was postponed. 
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Epidemic of. Defiance 
Threats to ‘New Order’ Increase 
in Face of Nazi Firing Squads 


On Sept. 22 Berlin estimated that there 
had been at least 295 death sentences and 
executions in the conquered countries since 
Aug. 1. But not even the Gestapo, firing 
squads, troops, artillery, and planes were 
able to stop the spontaneous and largely 
unorganized resistance that threatened 
Hitler’s “new order” in many lands: 


Ba.Kans: Dismembered Yugoslavia was 
the worst trouble spot. Bands of Serbs, 
past masters at guerrilla war after five 
centuries of Turkish oppression, have been 
killing Axis soldiers and sabotaging on a 
wide scale. Nazi reinforcements, three divi- 
sions according to Turkish reports, were 
rushed in. Dive bombers and _ artillery 
wiped out Uzice, a historic mountain town 
between Belgrade and Sarajevo. In a 
three-day battle at Doboj 320 were killed, 
while 26 were slain and 14 executed at 
Rozanci. Germans blamed the unrest on 
Russian broadcasts. At Zagreb 50 “Com- 
munists and Jews” were executed as “in- 
tellectual instigators” of the recent bomb 
explosion in the telephone exchange. 

Serbs also were giving the Italians so 
much trouble that Gen. Vittorio Ambro- 
sio’s Second Army reoccupied the demili- 
tarized strip of the Dalmatian coast. 


Czecus: The first non-Germans to be 
swallowed up by the Nazis, Czechs have 
from the very start proved highly indigest- 
ible. With the tortoise as their symbol, 
they have sabotaged the German war ef- 
fort by systematic slowdowns in vital fac- 
tories. Lately their sabotage has taken a 


more virulent form. Last week there were - 


fires and explosions in several important 
war plants, including the Skoda works at 
Pilsen, a Vlasim munitions plant, and the 
Kralupy oil refineries. 

On Sept. 27 Hitler acknowledged the 
seriousness of the situation by ordering 
Reinhard Heydrich, hard-boiled chief lieu- 
tenant to Henrich Himmler, Gestapo boss, 
to take over the job of Reich Protector in 
Bohemia and Moravia from ex-Foreign 
Minister Baron Constantin von Neurath. 
Heydrich recently went to Norway and de- 
clared martial law in Oslo. His first act on 
arriving in Prague was to do likewise there. 
Subsequently Gen. Alois Elias, the Pro- 
tectorate’s Premier, was arrested on a trea- 
son charge and more than a score of Czechs, 
two of them former generals, were con- 
demned to death by court-martial. 


France: German firing squads killed 25 
more Frenchmen last week, while three 
others, condemned by French tribunals in 
occupied territory, were guillotined. That 
made a total of 69 executions, mostly by 
the Nazis, since Aug. 12, when the present 
French unrest began. Of the latest vic- 
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Lonpon: Generally, anti-German po- 
litical warfare is increasing in most coun- 
tries. Rumors are rife here concerning 
Myron Taylor’s visit to the Vatican, but 
the envoy himself is maintaining the 
greatest reserve which in itself indicates 
the importance of his conversations with 
the Pope. There is no doubt that the 
Vatican is attempting to detach Italy 
from the Axis in an effort to assist higher 
causes and also to extricate the Vatican 
itself from an extremely difficult world 
position. It is almost certain that we 
shall see important developments between 
the Vatican and Italy soon. 


Srncaprore: Visitors in Singapore from 





With Newsweek’s Correspondents: British Bolster Thailand Morale 


Bangkok report increasing anti-Japanese 
sentiment in Thailand as well as greater 
confidence in Britain, whose forces are 
reaching a scale that enables Thailand to 
take a more independent attitude ... 
Bangkok Germans don’t have much mon- 
ey to spend and only infrequently appear 
at hotel bars and dances. They pass most 
of their time at the spacious International 
Sporting Club, where they sit on one side 
of the pool under gay striped umbrellas 
while the British sit on the other. They 
studiously avoid any contact or exchange 
of words. The Thais compare the German 
peak arrogance at the time of the fall of 
France with their present absence of boast- 
fulness. 
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Beruin: A recent trip to the Rhineland 
disclosed a number of interesting thing,, 
The food is good but the Rhine wine, 
even in the best hotels of a region where 
Germany’s most famous were once pro. 


duced, are available only in the mos | 


limited variety, as elsewhere in Germany, 
Many tobacco stores carry signs saying 
they won’t sell to women, and two girl 
who were offered cigarettes refused on the 
grounds that taking them made it harder 
to go without them later. There is more 


evidence of the “Heil Hitler” greeting in | 


Frankfurt and the neighborhood than in 
Berlin and Hamburg, and there is appar. 
ently less friendliness toward Americans 
there also. 





tims, twenty were hostages. Interior Min- 
ister Pierre Pucheu went from Vichy to 
Paris to try to stop the Nazi reprisal execu- 
tions. Meanwhile, unrest or no, Vichy re- 
ported a revival of Franco-German “col- 
laboration” negotiations. 


Be.erum: The Nazis introduced the re- 
prisal-execution system by holding 25 citi- 
zens of Tournai as hostages for the killing 
of two German police officials. The town 
was given ten days to deliver the culprits 
to save the hostages. A slowdown cam- 
paign had cut coal production 36 per cent. 


Norway: Paul Hartmann, 63-year-old 
Mayor of Oslo, escaped to Britain last 
week after trying for a year to carry on 
under German rule. He called the Nazi 
“new order” there “utter chaos,” said pas- 
sive resistance was increasing and that 
Norwegian factories were making skis and 
portable wooden barracks for the German 
forces in Russia. Josef Terboven, Nazi 
Commissar, ordered all Norwegian woolen 
blankets confiscated for the Nazis, also 
presumably for the Soviet winter. Only 
the far north and families with many chil- 
dren were exempted. During the three win- 
ter months the thermometer in Southern 
Norway averages between 10 and 15 below 
zero. 


Iraty: Italians were again having dif- 
ficulty at home. Fresh unrest broke out in 
the north, especially at Trieste, an old cen- 
ter of anti-Fascism. The newspaper Re- 
gime Fascista blamed “Masons and Jews.” 
Mussolini gave the Fascist party control 
over all political appointments. The winter 
outlook was worsened when he ordered 
bread rationing to begin this week, because 
of the poor current wheat crop, and con- 
sumer coal deliveries to be cut 70 per cent. 


‘Trustees’ 


Whether Britain and her allies make full 
use of the steadily mounting anti-Nazi 
sentiment in occupied Europe is one of the 
fhost important questions in the war. On 
Sept. 26 Lt. Gen. Andrew McNaughton, 


commander of the Canadian forces in Brit- 
ain, predicted: “There will have to be an 
invasion of the Continent.” 

The British, meanwhile, have been try- 
ing to increase the strength and prestige 
of the various émigré governments in Lon- 
don and the forces of their nationals they 
have been able to raise outside their own 
lands. One of these is Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s Free French movement, until last 
week a purely military regime. On Sept. 
23 the tall, solemn-looking French leader 
turned it into a political one as well. He 
announced the formation of a National 
Council to act as “trustees” for his nation 
until it is liberated and once more able to 
govern itself. Two days later he named 
ten men to serve on his council. His War 
Minister, Gen. Paul Louis Leggentil- 
homme, was the same day condemned to 
death in absentia by a court-martial in 
France. Francois Charles-Roux, deputy 
consul in New York, and Xavier Charles, 
vice consul in Chicago, both resigned from 
the service of the Vichy government to 
join de Gaulle. There was, however, 
no sign that Washington would change 
its present policy of maintaining dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vichy Govern- 
ment. 

All the “trustees” of conquered Europe 
joined hands with Britain and Russia last 
week in the first general attempt to plan 
what they will do after an Allied victory. 
On Sept. 24 representatives of Russia and 
the exile governments of Free France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia backed up the Roosevelt-Churchill 
Atlantic Charter. Then Britain joined in 
an Allied agreement to set up a postwar 
pool of foods and raw materials. Ambassa- 
dor John G. Winant sent a message prom- 
ising American cooperation. 

Another potentially important develop- 
ment concerned an American envoy—My- 
ron C. Taylor, President Roosevelt’s spe- 
cial representative to the Vatican, who 
turned up unexpectedly in London last 
week following his recent talks with Pope 


Crom 


Pius. He conferred with Prime Minister 
Churchill and planned to go on to Eire to 
see Prime Minister Eamon de Valera. 


Significance 





In Hitler’s own words, his “new order” 


must be “founded on the victorious sword 
of a Master Race, taking the world into 
the service of a higher Kultur.” Thus far the 
sword still is victorious, even though it may 
have been blunted a bit on the eastem 
front. It was largely because of Russian re- 
sistance, together with propaganda from 
Moscow and London and underground per- 
suasion, that the more daring of the con- 
quered peoples have been encouraged to 
rebel. 

The French defeatism of a year ago has 
given way generally to a new feeling that 
events in the east and further American par- 
ticipation in the war may after all affect 
its ultimate outcome and force Hitler to 
surrender his sword. Equally, of course, the 
complete collapse of Russia might dry up 
the springs of revolt overnight. At this 
time, the chances for a full-fledged anti- 
Axis outbreak in the occupied countries are 
about as unpredictable as is the course of 
the war itself upon which they depend. 

What is certain, however, is that the 
present disturbances are giving both ends 
of the Axis plenty of trouble that they 
hadn’t bargained for and at a time when 
they can ill afford it. The various armies 
of occupation were considerably reduced by 
the demands of the eastern offensive and 
can’t be appreciably reinforced at this mo- 
ment. Occupied Europe knows that too. 
The Serbian uprising is in a somewhat dif- 
ferent category from the others. It isi:’t so 
much a rebellion as a continuation of the 
war by tough guerrilla forces that never 
were beaten and took to mountain hide- 
outs. 

The slowdown campaign, while not as 
dramatic as shootings and bombings, is @ 
nonetheless effective form of sabotage, tak- 


ing its toll of essential war production 


quotas. All the widespread European unrest 
at least may be showing Hitler that his 








HOW TO KEEP COOL 


ie, 


ON ee a ge Ty Ree 


abtiyhab? 


N some open hearth steel furnaces, doors must be 
continudéusly water-cooled to prevent warping 

{rom the terrific heat — often as high as 3,000° F. When 
ine doors are opened this white-hot blast strikes with 
withering effect and failures in water lines are fre- 
ment. In one busy midwest steel mill, steel pipe gave 
only a few weeks’ service on these doors; conventional 
10se three months’ maximum; metallic hose two to 
s.< months. To make replacements, furnaces must be 
cooled off for several days, causing tremendous loss in 
pcoduction. Then on recommendation of the G.T.M. 
~- Goodyear Technical Man — this mill installed Good- 
year Style HD Asbestos Steam Hose on its water lines. 
In several years’ service this hose has proved its ability 


to keep functioning, even when its outer cover is com- 
pletely burned off, thanks to its heat-resisting asbestos 
cord reenforcement. It lasts as long as the firebrick 
lining of the furnaces, thus completely eliminating 
costly shutdowns for replacement — and it costs 25% 
less than hose formerly used! To consult the G.T.M. 
on your production problems, write Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio or Los Angeles, California — or phone the nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 




















One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


dont wamt to be a Statistic” 


How much is a dog’s life worth? Why, 
you might as well ask, “What is the price 
of friendship?” There isn’t any answer, 
of course, except that to be found in 
every dog owner’s heart. 

Yes, a dog’s life is a matter of the 
human heart. But because so many pup- 
pies were being born just to become 
“mortality statistics” it is now a concern 
of science, too. For dog owners in this 
and other countries, seeing their pets 
suffer and often succumb to that devas- 
tating malady, distemper, commissioned 
science to do something about the prob- 
lem. The result is one of the most soul 
satisfying achievements that ever blessed 
the relationship between the human and 
the canine world. 

This is the Laidlaw-Dunkin Distemper 
Preventive, developed in England and 
introduced in this country by the Lederle 
Laboratories, to whom the task of pro- 


MOLDING 


ducing it on a large scale was safely 
intrusted because of their reputation for 
leadership in the field of biologicals for 
veterinary use. 

With this amazingly effective vaccine, 
veterinarians have been able to reduce 
the dog mortality caused by distemper 
to a very small percentage of the 
former rate. In approximately 95 
out of 100 cases, when adminis- 
tered properly and at the right 
time, it effects complete immuniza- 
tion against the disease. Thus does 
your pet today have a much better 
chance of enjoying good health 
and a ripe old age. 

But preventing disease in dogs 
and other animals is only a part 
of the work done by the Lederle 
Laboratories, a division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company. Here vac- 
cines, sera, pharmaceuticals, bio- 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


logicals and chemotherapeutic products 
are developed and produced to control 
many of the bodily ills of man. It is an 
important phase of the many activi'ies 
of Cyanamid which help to prom»te 
well-being in everyday life and progress 
in the industrial world. 
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Cyanamid Compary 
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“victorious sword” never can be sheathed 
and even then he can’t expect his slaves 
not to try to break their bonds. 

De Gaulle’s move in forming a political 
organization can be partially attributed to 
the growing anti-Nazi sentiment in France. 
It also will win further sympathy for his 
cause. Proclaiming himself a “trustee” for 
the future France removes any fears that 
he might have been motivated by personal 
ambitions. As far as his relations with this 
country are concerned, he has Washing- 
ton’s unofficial blessings and good will, but 
American relations are to be preserved with 
Vichy for the sake of exerting all possible 
pressure on both Pétain and on Gen. Max- 
ime Weygand in North Africa to keep them 
from complete German domination. 





Argentine Air Plot 


_ Aftermath of Unsuccessful Coup 
Stirs Rumors, Political Hatred 


Argentina’s Acting President, Ramon S. 
Castillo, now 67 years old, is short and 
lean, with heavy eyebrows, a white mus- 
tache, and silvery white hair. Behind the 
pleasant facade functions the mind of an 
astute, forceful politician, although enemies 
prefer such epithets as “cunning,” “crafty,” 
and “cagy,” summing them all up in the 
nickname El Zorro, or The Fox. 

Until six years ago Castillo had acquired 
no more than a modest fame as a judge, 
teacher of law, and member of Congress. 
In 1936 he was named Minister of the In- 
‘terior in the regime of Gen. Agustin P. 
Justo. In the 1937 elections, Castillo drew 
the Vice Presidency. When the Liberal- 
inclined President, Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz, 
took an indefinite leave of absence in July 
1940 because of failing health, the power 
of Chief Executive fell to Castillo, the 
rigid Conservative. It was the signal for a 
crisis in Argentine politics. 

Castillo promptly incurred the enmity 
of the Uniédn Civica Radical or Liberal 
party by refusing to follow Ortiz’s example 
in investigating fraudulent provincial elec- 
tions. Unlike Ortiz, again, he was no eager 
enthusiast for Pan-American unity. Finally 
his apathy to Nazi infiltration led the 
Chamber of Deputies to form a Committee 
to Investigate un-Argentine Activities un- 
der the leadership of Deputy Raul Da- 
monte Taborda. When the Chamber last 
month censured the German Ambassador, 
Baron Edmund von Thermann, as a means 
of forcing the Acting President to expel 
him from the country, Castillo replied that 
“the administration disassociates _ itself 
—_ the statements made in the Cham- 

“yd 

This conflict had a mysterious aftermath 
last week. Beginning on Sept. 24, word of 
a seditious plot leaked out piecemeal in 
the press. Twenty officers of the air force 
were reported under arrest as the army 


occupied all the military airfields and a 
warplane factory at Cordoba. The govern- 
ment, it was said, had immobilized the 
country’s 200 first-line planes as a safety 
measure, removed detonators from bombs, 
and placed machine-gun ammunition under 
guard. The plot was given away by a non- 
commissioned officer among the conspira- 
tors. Previously there -had been many ru- 
mors of plotting by a group within the air 
force who were discontented with domestic 
policy and wanted stricter observance of 
Argentina’s neutrality in the war. 

The influential newspaper La Prensa 
linked the unsuccessful coup to a German 
fifth column. Damonte Taborda called it 
“another Nazi attempt to seize control of 
the Argentine Government through Quis- 
lings.” Another deputy, Eduardo Tessaire, 
charged that Castillo himself had “joined 
in the plotting.” 

Castillo retorted that Liberals were im- 
plicated in the plot, which so annoyed the 
Liberal Deputies that they retaliated with 
a brief legislative strike. Upon resuming 
debate they were greeted with a message 
from Castillo and his Foreign Minister, 
Enrique Ruiz Guifiazi, denying the right 
of Congress to intervene in foreign affairs. 
This time even the Senate, controlled by 
Castillo’s Conservatives, took umbrage. 
The answer to Castillo was a resolution 


Wide World 
Ramon Castillo of Argentina 


urging the government to protest a second 
time to Germany over the sinking of the 
Argentine freighter Uruguay by a Nazi 
submarine in May 1940. 

The plot, meanwhile, remained a mys- 
tery to the public. The government sup- 
plied only fragmentary details, including 
a statement that Gen. Angel Maria Zulo- 
aga, commander of army aviation, had 
been removed from his post and three other 
officers were under arrest. Castillo mini- 
mized the affair and added: “Everything is 
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now tranquil throughout the country.” In 
the political arena, however, everything 
pointed to the increasing strain between 
the Acting President and Congress as the 
prelude to a Cabinet crisis. 





Mexico Shooting 


An open letter to President Manuel Avila 
Camacho appeared in the morning papers 
of Mexico City on Sept. 23. It was signed 
by the general union of munitions workers 
and charged Brig. Gen. Luis Bobadilla 
Camberos, director general of war mater- 
ials in the Ministry of Defense, with 
nepotism and unfair treatment of union 
members. 

That afternoon at 4:30, 200 workers, 
including 30 women, poured out of three 
munitions factories and headed for the 
wealthy Lomas de Chapultepec District 
and the big, walled, Spanish colonial house 
of Avila Camacho. There the union’s 
secretary general, the young and impetu- 
ous Guillermo Rojas, demanded an audi- 
ence with the President. Word came back 
that the President would consider the 
charges in the open letter but would not 
receive the workers. Rojas stormed: 
“We're here and we’re going to stay here. 
The press is always blaming the labor 
situation on bad leaders. This is one time 
when the rank and file itself has come to 
plead its grievances.” 

Col. Maximino Ochoa, chief of the 
President’s personal staff, called out a hun- 
dred men from the 47th infantry battalion. 
Between troops and men, an angry scene 
developed; Colonel Ochoa gave a command 
to fire. Rojas fell dead. Other casualties, 
still a matter of dispute, were estimated 
at six to nine dead and nine to 24 
wounded. . 

The shooting at the President’s door- 
step underlined the old cleavage between 
Mexico’s workers and its Rightest ele- 
ments, an issue which Avila Camacho 
from the day of his inauguration, Dec. 1, 
1940, has attempted to resolve by moving 
slightly rightward from the Radical poli- 
cies of the preceding Cardenas administra- 
tion. The country passed through a period 
of acute tension after the clash when it 
appeared that Avila Camacho might be 


. forced to abandon his middle-of-the-road 


policy and take a stand definitely with 
the Right or Left. 

The situation was aggravated by a re- 
cent government move directed against the 
powerful Confederacién de Trabajadores 
Mexicanos (Confederation of Mexican 
Workers) in which the President sup- 
planted the Leftist Minister of Education, 
Luis Sanchez Ponton, with a military man 
from Vera Cruz state, Octavio Véjar 
Vazquez. This was preliminary to an order 
requiring the teachers’ union, often ac- 
cused of Communist tendencies, to detach 
itself from the CTM. 

Both the President and the CTM, how- 
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General Auchinleck taught a lesson 





ever, showed a disposition to avoid a 
breach. In a carefully worded statement, 
Avila Camacho deplored the killings but 
avoided blaming either the workers or 
troops. For its part, the CTM, in its news- 
paper E] Popular, while bitterly denounc- 
ing the incident and allowing union ad- 
vertisements to speak of the “assassinated” 
victims, asserted it still had “faith” in the 
President, 





Desert Strategy 


Reading matter for British Empire sol- 
diers in the Army of the Middle East last 
week included the diary of a German sol- 
dier, with comments by their own com- 
manding officer, Gen. Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck. The diary originally appeared in The 
Signal, a Nazi Army paper, and was re- 
printed in the official magazine of the 
Middle East forces with Auchinleck’s com- 
ments italicized. A typical excerpt was: 


A wireless message from Corps: “Hold 
on.” We promise old Rommel [Lt. Gen. 
Erwin Rommel, the German commander] 
we will do that, all right. We would have 
held on even without the message, to the 
last man. Even if the British took the posi- 
tion (but it’s not theirs yet) they would 
not take a single German soldier alive. As 
I have said before, these chaps have guts 
and know their jobs. We have guts, too, 
and we must know our job even better. As 
for taking them alive, we do get a German 
soldier now and again. We want a lot more 
of them. I hope you will get them for us. 











~ Sovfoto radiophoto 


Spoils of War: This pyramid of helmets and gas masks, with the prize 
trophy a Nazi Swastika, was captured by the Russians from German Al- 
pine regiments ‘in the vicinity of the L. River.’ The steel hats will come in 


handy for sn as well as souvenirs. 


Sidelights of the War 


On Sept. 26 King George VI bestoweq 
on Prime Minister Churchill the seven. 
century-old title of Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, succeeding the late Marquess 
of Willingdon. Chartered in 1278 by Ed. 
ward I, the post once involved command 
over strategic English Channel ports, jp. 
cluding the original “Cinque Ports” of 
Dover, Hastings, Romney, Sandwich, and 
Hythe. Traditionally, the Lord Warden 
has a right to Walmer Castle, near Deal, 
and is also governor of Dover Castle and 
admiral of the ports, but his only present 
function is the chairmanship of the Dover 
harbor board. 


{Mary Churchill, the Prime Minister's 
daughter, enlisted as a private in the 
Women’s Auxiliary Territorial Service, 
where she will be trained in anti-aircraft 
fire control. She reached the enlistment age 
of 19 last month. 


q Frills and monograms were banned from 
British women’s underwear as the com- 
modity went under government control, 
Luxury items, now very costly on the open 
market, were not affected. 


{ The British radio announced an agree- 
ment between Germany and Great Britain 
on exchange of prisoners. About 100 diplo- 
matic officials of each country, including 
Sir Lancelot Oliphant, former British Am- 
bassador to Belgium, will return home. 


q Newspapers in occupied France have 
been instructed that stories reporting cries 
from the people of “Vive Pétain!” must say 
that the populace also cried “Vive Darlan!” 


q All German Government officials from 
Hitler down received an increase from 15 
to 18 marks in their daily expense accounts. 
The cost of living caused the change. 


q An underground rumor was started in 
Berlin last week that the United States 
now requires all German nationals to wear 
Nazi Swastikas, in retaliation for the re- 
cent German edict labeling Jews in the 


Reich with the Star of David. 


q A story in the Nazi-inspired Dutch press 
had Henry Ford under arrest by order of 
President Roosevelt for launching the V 
campaign—explained by Germans as “the 
bad omen of England’s downfall”—through 
manufacture of the Ford V-8. 


*{An itching foot was attached to the 
aluminum leg which RAF pilots dropped 
for their captured comrade, Wing Com- 
mander Douglas Bader. The pilot at- 
tempted to escape from a German prison 
camp, and last week it was reported that 
he had been caught on the Dutch coast, 
where he was calmly awaiting rescue by a 
British submarine. Bader, a hero of the 
air war, is legless and damaged one arti- 
ficial limb when he was shot down six 
weeks ago. The Germans allowed him to 
receive a replacement by parachute. 
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Supply headache: routes over which American and British war materials will reach Soviet Russia 








DEFENSE 





U.S. Acts to Speed Red Aid 
as Soviet Outlines Its Needs 


Plans to Boost Tank Output 
and Increase Arms Flow Studied; 


Conference Held in Moscow 


“There will be hundreds of American 
planes and tanks sent to Russia. The flow 
will be constantly increasing and eventu- 
ally will be limited only by problems of 
transport.” The job of fulfilling this prom- 
ise made a fortnight ago by W. Averell 
Harriman, head of the American mission 
en route to Moscow to discuss long-term 
war-aid plans, this week became one of 
the foremost problems of the defense pro- 
gram. 

As Harriman, Lord Beaverbrook, and 
their missions started conferences with 
Premier Joseph Stalin and Foreign Com- 
missar V. M. Molotoff this week, the chief 
Russian needs for their war against Hitler 
were bombers, tanks, certain kinds of am- 
munition, anti-aircraft guns, and aviation 
gasoline—about in the order named. Brit- 
ain, China, and the United States need 
pretty much the same items. As a result, 


few such supplies have found their way 
from the United States to Russia since the 
war in the East started last June. 

But this situation has been changing in 
the last three weeks. Three shiploads of 
aviation gasoline recently reached Vladi- 
vostok from the United States. Since‘then, 
at least one shipload of other arms, in- 
cluding a consignment of American war- 
planes which were assembled with impro- 
vised tools before the regular assembly 
implements. arrived, reached Archangel. 
More war materials, understood to be 
mainly light arms and explosives, are now 
either on the way or about to be shipped 
to Russian ports. And Administration 
leaders are now discussing a plan to ship 
the entire output of American arms plants 
to Britain and Russia during the next 
three critical months. 


Supplies 

Thus far, the United States has gone on 
the theory that Russia can use almost any- 
thing in the way of weapons. But now 
ways must be found to fill the specific needs 
as they arise. One plan understood to be 


under discussion would require the British 
to ship to Russia their reserve tanks and 
armored equipment coming off the produc- 
tion lines. The United States then would 
resupply the British services before Hitler, 
in event of a victory, could turn his army 
around and move against Britain. Such a 
plan would save weeks, and _ possibly 
months, in getting the needed tanks to the 
Soviets, but Russia’s need is so great that 
only a sharp increase in tank output by 
both countries can supply the necessary - 
equipment. Accordingly, both Britain and 
the United States moved last week to step 
up output. 

In the 2,000 plants contributing to the 
British tank program, a “Tanks for Rus- 
sia” week was observed (see page 19). 
Through extra efforts, production rose al- 
most 20 per cent during the seven days. In 
the United States, where output is current- 
ly about 300 light and 200 medium tanks 
a month, the War Department worked on 
a plan to boost capacity greatly. 

This project would turn loose on me- 
dium and heavy tanks the vast produc- 
tion facilities. of Ford, General Motors, 
and other automobile makers facing cur- 
tailment for lack of materials (see page 
32). Production would be done on an 
“open order” basis, under which the auto 
manufacturers would turn out as many 
units, like automobiles, as possible with- 
out waiting for contract extensions or 
other special authority. At present, Chrys- 
ler is the only tank maker in the motor 
industry. 

Another move to help meet the Russian 
need was the announcement last week by 
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Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior The other supply line to Russia, through 
and Defense Oil Coordinator, that plans the Persian Gulf and across Iran, is diffi- 
were being studied to step up the output cult, at best, because cargoes unloaded in 
of 100-octane aviation gasoline from 40,- the gulf must be reloaded onto rail cars 


000 to 120,000 barrels daily. for the trip across Iran, then loaded back 
° into Caspian Sea ships, a job which is 
Transportation complicated by the fact that floating 


Almost as great a headache as finding docks, necessitated by the 1-foot annual 
the supplies of materials that Russia needs drop in the Caspian Sea level, are in- 
is the job of getting this equipment to adequate for heavy cargoes. After cross- 
Red soil. Up to the present, the United ing the Caspian, cargoes must again be 
States has used two routes: (1) through _ reloaded into rail cars, trucks, or Volga 
the submarine-infested Atlantic and __ boats for their final destination. Moreover, 
around the northern tip of Norway to _ this route would be cut if the Nazis reach 
sub-Arctic Archangel, and (2) across the Stalingrad. 

Pacific to Vladivostok. Of these two ‘a 

routes, the first is better because Arch- Signift cance 
angel is closer to Britain and Eastern One thing that hampers United States 
United States and because a double- and British efforts to aid the Soviet is the 
tracked railroad connects the city with mystery that Russia has thrown about 
Moscow and points south. This railroad, the war. Neither British nor American 
however, is in danger of being cut off by observers have been permitted to watch 
the Nazi advance. important engagements. Newspapermen 

Another route to Archangel, which have been shown only selected sectors. 
would escape the submarine threat, runs This has left some observers wondering if 
from the West Coast of the United States, Stalin is hesitant about adopting the role 
through the Bering Strait, and westward of a British ally and thus leaving himself 
across the Arctic Ocean—a 5,000-mile trip an cut to make a deal with Hitler if a 
from Seattle (see map, page 29). This halfway reasonable peace is offered. Oth- 
route is closed by ice most of the year, but ers, however, think he doesn’t want to 
the Russians who have experimented with take American observers to the front with- 
Arctic transportation for the last decade out extending the same privileges to other 
believe their icebreakers could run inter- nonbelligerents, including Japan. 
ference for American convoys. At any rate, Russia’s attitude presents 
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Newsweek photo by Pat Terry 


Industry Makes America Strong: That theme is stressed at 
the New York Cwilian and National Defense Exposition, which points 
out in the playlet pictured here that it takes eighteen men in industrial 
plants to manufacture the supplies needed for each soldier at the front. 
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a dilemma to the nations wanting to help, 
Should Britain and the United States 
take a chance on a Stalin-Hitler deal and 
release their latest war implements jo 
Russia? Or should they withhold these 
newer weapons and chance seeing the Reds 
lose the war? 

To find an answer, members of the 
Anglo-American mission are hoping for 
more frankness from Stalin. They hope to 
convince him that the democratic nations 
can and will whip Hitler and that if Rus. 
sia is willing to stay in there pitching, 
weapons will be made available. In the 
end, it is probable that both Britain and 
the United States will ship more than the 
“token” consignments to bolster Red mo- 
rale that they first considered, but there 
appears little chance that aid from the 
democracies can replace Russia’s losses to 
date. 





Seamen of the Deep 


Training for Sub Duty Speeded 
to Build Crews for the Future 


To get a job on a submarine, a man 
must be tough, bright, and ‘have his sea 
legs. All candidates for this branch are 
drawn from the Navy itself—enlisted men 
after at least six months’ service and off- 
cers only after their superiors feel they are 
qualified for training. 

If his heart, lungs, and ear drums can 
buck high air and water pressures, if he 
can stave off jitters while breathing in 
deep water with a Momsen lung, and if 
he doesn’t give a darn about the added 
dangers of the submarine arm, then the 
candidate may get by the Navy’s instruc- 
tors and qualify for the service’s special 
pay bonuses: 25 per cent above basic 
rates for officers and $5 to $25 monthly 
extra for enlisted men. 

Because of the hazards, the Navy ac- 
cepts only volunteers as candidates. Crews 
range from three officers‘and 24 men for 
small submarines to eight officers and 81 
men for the largest types. But despite the 
current rapid expansion of the undersea 
service, calling for a two-ocean flect of 
186 ships by 1945, the number of toughies 
seeking adventure on the “pig boats” far 
exceeds the vacancies. And with 112 subs 
already in commission, the Navy’s Sub- 
marine School at New London, Conn., is 
today working at full steam to turn out 
the 350 officers and 4,000 men needed to 
man the 74 now under construction. 

As one means of shoving its crew-build- 
ing program into high gear, the school on 
July 1, 1940, telescoped its training course 
for officers from six months to thirteen 
weeks and, while retaining the basic six 
weeks’ course for enlisted men, als 
stepped up the number of classes. Thus, 
officer groups have been increased from 
two a year to four, or enough to turn out 
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between. 160 and 180 officers annually. 
And last week, the third 1941 class, com- 
posed of 41 officers, was graduated—one 
day ahead of the starting of a new class. 

In the basic course, and with the aid of 
seven old but serviceable O-type 480-ton 
submarines, both officers’ and men’s 
classes study the same subjects, including 
torpedo and deck-gun firing, diving, and 
first aid, and both Diesel and electrical 
engines. The former is used for surface 
propulsion, while the latter is the motive 
power undersea. Officers also take an ad- 
vanced tactical course to learn the art of 
submarine maneuvering. 

Meanwhile, all candidates must become 
skilled in escape methods. This not only 
includes practice with the diving bell, used 
so successfully in the Squalus disaster 
(NewsWEEK, June 5, 1939), but also 
training in the school’s $70,000 138-foot 
“wet pressure” tower. Entering the sub- 
marine-like base of this lofty 18-foot-wide 
tank, the men first learn to breathe under 
shallow water with the aid of their Mom- 
sen lungs, or breathing apparatus fitted 
with an oxygen-filled bag, and later prac- 
tice escapes by ascending lines through 
water from 18 to 100 feet deep. 

After completing their studies, the men 
embark immediately on the cramped and 
rigorous life of the submarine service. But 
what they lack in space and comfort, they 
make up for in the fine esprit de corps 
that develops from working closely togeth- 
er on dangerous missions. And not a man 
in the Navy, the submarine men boast, 
steps livelier at his job than they do when 
the skipper sings out: “Take her down!” 





Cadet Knucklehead 


Aviation Cadet Knucklehead does every- 
thing wrong. He stunts in formation, comes 
in for down-wind landings recularly, backs 
into propellers, makes navigational errors, 








ground loops, and does all the other things 
that turn Army instructors blue with rage. 
He is the epitome of stupidity. In fact, if he 
weren't so dumb he couldn’t hold his job— 
the star of a series of forthcoming animated 
instructional films which were being pre- 
pared at Randolph Field last week to show 
cadets what not to do. 





Flying Dreadnought 


Her preliminary strength tests complet- 
ed, the world’s largest flying boat, the 
Martin XPB2M-1, was rolled out into the 
open for the first time last week. In the 
ceremonies attending the moving of the 
70-ton flying battleship into a new assem- 
bly building for her finishing touches, 
Glenn L. Martin, her builder, termed the 
big ship a transition from the planes of 
today to the huge flying dreadnoughts and 
air freighters of tomorrow. 

There is a definite place for such huge 
airplanes both in the Army’s and Navy’s 
plans, Martin said. And besides, he added, 
“cargoes of commerce of the future, when 
the emergency is over, will be-carried in 


3 T he Martin XPB2M-1 towers over her little sister, a Martin B-26 
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large airplanes and large flying boats.” 
The new Navy flying boat will carry a 
crew of eleven men behind its four 2,000- 
horsepower Wright engines and will have 
a range that will easily take it to Europe 
and return nonstop. 





Defense Week 


Maneuvers: Preceded by a spectacular 
bombing display on Sept. 22 at Barksdale 
Field, near Shreveport, La., during which 
4,000 Second and Third Army officers 
watched Army and Navy bombers rip up 
a 1,000- by 2,000-foot target area, the final 
phase of the Army’s Louisiana maneu- 
vers got under way on Sept. 24. In this, 
Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger’s Blue Third 
Army, reinforced by one of the two ar- 
mored divisions used by Lt. Gen. Ben 
Lear’s Red Second Army in the first phase 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 29), made a spirited 
attack from the south and southwest upon 
Shreveport, defended by the Reds. But as 
a result of widespread demolition of bridges 
in the path of the Blue attack, and aided 
by rain and wind storms that helped bog 
down the Blues, General Lear was still 
successfully holding out when the maneu- 
vers ended on Sept. 28. 


Notes: The week’s production news 
provided two striking instances of con- 
quered delivery deadlines: seven months 
ahead of schedule, the 35,000-ton battle- 
ship Massachusetts was launched on Sept. 
23 at the Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s Fore 
River Yard in Quincy, Mass., while at 
Rochester, N.Y., next day, ten months 
ahead of schedule, Eastman Kodak pre- 
sented the War Department with the com- 
pany’s first stereoscopic height-finder—a 
highly complicated $20,000 instrument- 
to be used by anti-aircraft batteries 
in determining altitude of airplane tar- 
gets. 
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Moves Launched by Washington 
to Check Priorities Shutdowns 


Allocation Expected to Ease 
Shortages and Speed Deliveries; 
Auto Trade Refutes Thomas 


The specter of priorities unemployment 
haunts almost the entire range of Amer- 
ican consumer-goods industries. Makers of 
toilet preparations fear they will be com- 
pletely cut off from the alcohol they so 
sorely need, now that the solvent goes into 
smokeless powder. A Maryland button 
firm is pulling all wires trying to get ship- 
ping priorities on pearl shells imported 
from Australia, while brewers are wonder- 
ing if they can get the strip of aluminum 
needed in bottlecaps to keep the beer from 
going stale, and the piano trade is plain- 
tively asking if it must shut down for lack 
of only 25,000 tons of cast iron and copper 
a year. 

Most of the political fuss over priorities 
unemployment has centered about the 
plight of small business. Actually, however, 
the big layoffs will come in plants of large 
corporations such as the auto 


the auto industry had pursued a “business 
as usual” course, refusing to interrupt its 
most profitable passenger-car season to 
meet defense requirements. Surrounded by 
his union’s “brain trust,” he contended 
that the industry could have absorbed the 
workers soon to be laid off on account of 
the curtailment, if it had taken the proper 
steps a year ago. 

This charge was flatly denied that after- 
noon by Charles E. Wilson, president of 
the General Motors Corp., who hurried 
over to the hearings as soon as he heard of 
the charges to declare that “no one has 
built a single car that got in the way of 
defense.” He pointed out that the industry 
volunteered its facilities last Oct. 15 and 
had never refused to take any defense 
project. 

Wilson charged that governmental de- 
lays and inaction were responsible for the 
approaching layoffs. He and C. C. Carlton, 
president of the Automotive Parts and 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
told of the industry’s disappointment last 
fall when, after setting up a defense com- 


mittee, “we couldn’t get anything to work 
n.” 

Meanwhile, officials in Washington were 
moving to alleviate the plight of materials. 
starved concerns. Floyd Odlum, new head 
of the OPM’s Contract Distribution Divi. 
sion, announced the award of defense con. 
tracts to utensil and appliance makers jn - 
Manitowoc, Wis., Massillon, Ohio, La. 
monte, Ill., and New Britain, Conn., who 
had been shut off from aluminum supplies, 
He followed this up two days later by an- 
nouncing a reorganization of his division, 
appointing an engineering committee and 
one to represent small-business men. He 
also disclosed that the OPM branch offices 
would be expanded and moved out of the 
Federal Reserve Bank buildings because 
small-business. men don’t like “the marble 
and brass” and have difficulty in getting 
into banks to transact business after bank- 
ing hours. 

- Another OPM division the same day an- 
nounced that a survey was under way to 
stop hoarding of materials, and Donald M. 
Nelson, the vigorous Director of Priorities 
and executive director of the Supply Prior- 
ities and Allocations Board, revealed that 
a major revision of the priorities system 
was being pushed through to “avoid the 
national disaster” of destroying small busi- 
ness. Instead of issuing preference certifi- 
cates, he said, the government will now 

take over supplies of various 


° 





and refrigerator manufacturers. 
Hence, when the House Commit- 
tee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration turned its atten- 
tion last week to unemployment 
caused by materials shortages, 
Detroit was the site of its hear- 
ings. 

At the first day’s session on 
Sept. 23, Governor Van Wagoner 
of Michigan declared that the 48 
per cent reduction in automobile 
output ordered for December 
would cause the discharge of from 
90,000 to 100,000 auto workers in 
his state alone. The nation faced 
“economic chaos,” he asserted, 
unless priorities were “lightened” 
in favor of the civilian lines. Van 
Wagoner also urged that addi- 
tional defense orders be given 
Michigan car makers to take up 
the job slack and that the Fed- 


state’s idle high-cost copper mines 
to increase employment and aug- 
ment supplies of that extremely 
scarce metal. 

A much bigger sensation was 
created the next day, however, 
when R. J. Thomas, president 








scarce materials and apportion 
them directly to consumers. Un- 
der the priorities system a manu- 
facturer holding an A-3 rating 
must scramble with dozens of 
other A-3 holders to get delivery 
of the needed material, but under 
the allocation plan he would be 
assigned so many tons to be de- 
livered on a certain date. The 
new method will first be tried out 
in the farm-equipment industry, 
Nelson said. 

The allocation system was dis- 
cussed by Nelson during his ap- 
pearance before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to. 
endorse the Administration’s 
price-control bill. His testimony 
followed that of Price Director 
Leon Henderson, who had op- 
posed the plea of Bernard Baruch 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 29) that the 
pending bill be changed to cover 
rents, farm prices, and wages as 
well as industrial quotations. 

Earlier, Secretary Morgenthau 
grabbed the spotlight at the 
price-control hearings by demand- 
ing that all corporation profits 
above 6 per cent on invested cap- 





of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers, told the committee that 


“Their Dream House” 


Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance—Talburt 





ital be taken by taxation (see 
Business Tides) as one means of 

















“Correct again, Noah Webster!” 











Tue picTionaRy says that a “profession” i 
a “calling in which one professes to have ac- 
quired some special knowledge used by way 
either of instructing, guiding, or advising 
others...” 


Under that definition, the proper sale and 
service of life insurance is a profession, for the 
trained life insurance agent is a man who has 
acquired special knowledge which he uses in 
guiding and advising others. 

Because his calling is highly specialized, the 
agent has become more and more a career un- 
derwriter who works constantly to increase 
his knowledge and thus improve his ability to 
serve policyholders properly. 


The Metropolitan agent, for example, is 
trained how to judge a family’s life insurance 
needs and how to help each family buy the 
type of insurance best fitted to its needs. He 
learns to help distribute the protection prop- 
erly among the members of the family. 


The agent strives to keep the insurance pro- 
tection fitted to the family’s situation. He also 
learns to arrange modes of settlement so as to 
achieve most effectively the hopes and ambi- 
tions of the policyholder. On some policies, he 
collects premiums and sees that dividends are 
credited. 


The agent often acts as trusted friend and 
advisor in problems connected with the fam- 
ily’s policies. When a policyholder dies, the 
agent frequently helps the bereaved family by 
preparing the necessary papers and by getting 
the claim check promptly to the beneficiary. 

The Metropolitan agent is interested in the 
health of policyholders and of the community 
in which they live. Because of this interest, he 
plays his part in Metropolitan’s welfare serv- 
ice. During 1940, Metropolitan agents helped 
to distribute more than 52,600,000 booklets on 
health and safety problems. In addition, agents 
are instrumental in bringing Metropolitan’s 
Nursing Service to policyholders eligible for 
this service. Last year, more than 3,100,000 
nursing calls were made in over 7,500 Ameri- 
can communities. 


In short, the life insurance agent is more than 
a man who sells life insurance. More often thar. 
not, he is a career man, devoting his life to pro- 
viding policyholders with the kind and amount 
of insurance protection they should have at 
the lowest cost consistent with safety. 


COPYRIGHT 1941——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


This is Number 42 in a series of advertisements de- 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of 

a life insurance company operates. Copies of 
preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed 
upon request. ’ 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 











Low, wide and swagger—with smart |§ Choose your horsepower—for 1942— Save gas, oil, and engine wecr wit, 
functional beauty—the Packard Clipper on the same wheelbase—you can have Packard’s sensational Electromatic Drive 
is America’s smartest car! First to fea- either a Clipper Six (105 H. P.) or an Eliminates clutch-pedal operation. . . ban. 
ture speed-lined “Fade-away” fenders. Eight (125 H. P.). Difference in price: ishes wasteful “slip”... reduces engine 
For 1942, Clipper styling is yours in even only $55. Both motors are thrifty, fiery, speed by 27.8%. An “extra”—but de. 
the lowest-priced Packards! precision-built marvels. lighted owners say, “It pays for itself!” J as much 
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STUNNING NEW CLIPPERS JOIN FLEET—Above is shown the smart, new-styled 1942 Packard Six Club Sedz::. Both 
Clipper Six and Eight are available as either Special or Custom models and in three distinguished body styles 





Beauiy that pays off in dollars—The 
Clippe:’s super-slipstreamed design re- 
sults :a important gas economy! Preci- 
sion meters prove the 1942 Clipper tops 


Pedometers tell the story of the low- 


slung Clipper’s “cradled” ride. Sensitive 
shock-recording meters show that on 


You may have to keep your new car 
a long time. Will it see you through? Yes 
—if it’s a Packard. Typical reason for 


Both 
tyles. 


even lust year’s gas-thrifty Packard by 
as much as 18% more miles per gallon! 


rough testing-roads the Clipper is at least 
29% smoother-riding than its predecessor, 
a car famous for its Air-Glide ride. 


long life: Clipper uses 44 ball and roller 
bearings (instead of far less costly bush- 
ings)—more than any competitive car. 


even the lowest-priced Packards' 


AS THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





A FEW SHORT MONTHS AGO, Packard raised 
the curtain on a daring, brand-new kind of 
car... the Clipper . . . and the whole coun- 
try joined in a roar of applause. 


Today Packard brings two new versions of 
this sensationally-successful Clipper styling 
to every price class in the 1942 Packard line. 
Now, not only the more expensive Packards, 
but even the lowest-priced Packards, are 
stunning, super-streamlined Clippers! 


Beauty that works for you! 


These magnificent new Clippers, even more 
than before, recognize that beauty, to be 
modern, must be functional—must contrib- 
ute to economy, long life, and comfort. 


For example, the Clipper’s flight-lined 
styling not only achieves dazzling new 
beauty, but cuts down air resistance to an 
almost unbelievable minimum. Result: 
Tests conducted with scien- 
tific accuracy prove that 
these brilliant new Clippers 
knife through the air with 
an actual fuel economy of 
12% to 18% over even last 
year’s thrift - champion 
Packards! 


Dozens of dividends! 
In addition to gasoline sav- 
ings, Clipper functional de- 
sign pays welcome dividends 
in many more ways. 


Typical examples: 26% 


~ LOOKING AHEAD? 


~ SKIPPER 
THE CLIPPER 


better visibility through the Clipper’s wider, 
deeper windshield . . . easier, safer handling 
—evidenced by 24% steadier “wind-steer- 
ing”. . . 20% more quiet inside the car— for 
Clipper streamlining hushes the wind... a 
14% step-up in acceleration—to give you 
the security of always having a lightning 
burst of passing speed on tap. 


And for the man who buys a car today, 
the Clipper offers something else—some- 
thing even more important... 


Built for the “long haul” 

When you buy a Packard Clipper you know 
you have a car that’s precision-built for last- 
ing durability . . . with nothing skimped, no 
“substitutions” that impair quality ...a car 
that will give you extra miles and extra years 
of service, long after ordinary cars have 
worn out—in looks and fact! 


So drop around today to your nearest 
Packard dealer’s. Skipper a 
Clipper just once—and 


you'll want to skipper one 
for keeps! 


CLIPPER DIGEST FOR ’42 
Still more high-spots in the 
new 1942 Clippers... 

© Nearly a foot wider than high 
© Full headroom front and rear 

* Integral ‘‘Fade-away’’ fenders 
® Even wider doors 

© Phenomenal handling ease 


© Wide-angle vision 





A member of 


PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST FAMILY 





A New York advertising man came to Phila- 
delphia to tackle a difficult sales problem. 
On the way from the station he asked the 





cab driver: “What paper do you read?” 


“Bulletin,” the driver answered. 


“Why °°? 


“Cause it ain’t got a lot of junk in it.” 


© In one very important sense, this 
taxi driver and the Main Line million- 
aire belong to the same Philadelphia 
family. Together with nearly a half- 
million Bulletin buyers, they are 
Philadelphia’s first market — bound 
together by the Number One news- 
paper in that market. 


What they want is all the news — 
honestly reported. And that’s what 
they get. They want wholesome enter- 
tainment, and they get that, too. The 
Bulletin is edited for the reader alone 


— and over the years that policy has 
proved everlastingly right. 

The Bulletin has built up the most 
capable newspaper staff in Philadel- 
phia to follow that policy. Readers 
kept The Bulletin first—because The 
Bulletin has kept faith with its readers. 


Readership spells leadership in 
Philadelphia. People buy more Bulle- 
tins. They spend more time reading 
The Bulletin.* And they spend more 
of their money buying things they see 
advertised in The Bulletin. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 


No wonder The Bulletin carries 
nearly twice as much national adver- 
tising in all the classifications it will 
accept—a bigger lead on the “second” 
paper than you'll find in any of the 
ten largest markets of the country. 


* An impartial survey of the market show: 
people spending 43% more time reading — 
The Bulletin than any other daily pape: 
in Philadelphia. Write for the complet« 
survey figures. Address: The Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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curbing inflation. The Secretary also ar- 
gued strenuously for a ban on farm-price 
advances but opposed the imposition of 
any controls over wages in the price- 
control bill. 

Early this week, Chairman Marriner S. 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board testi- 
fed that higher taxes and some form of 
control over farm prices and wages were 
essential parts of an anti-inflation program. 
Meanwhile, a special survey by the Brook- 
ings Institution also criticized the Hender- 
son-sponsored price-control measure for 
omitting bans on wages and farm prices. 


Significance--oo 


The charges against the auto companies, 
doubtless inspired by a hope of attracting 
support for the union’s Reuther plan for 
regulating output in the auto industry, are 
easily demolished. Obviously, the com- 
panies eagerly sought all the defense busi- 
ness they could get and just as obviously, 
since the industry is not a philanthropic 
institution, automobile executives could 
not close their factories or refuse to sell 
cars, until and unless the government so 
ordered. No Federal official seriously sug- 
gested curtailment until this spring. Iron- 
ically enough, while Thomas was charging 
the auto companies with holding back on 
defense work, Senator Murray of Montana 
was fulminating in Washington about 
large concerns getting too big a share of 
the defense contracts. Thus, industry is 
damned for doing and damned for not 
doing. 

The pointless controversy could not have 
arisen if there had not been so much bick- 
ering and cross hauling between the Fed- 
eral defense agencies, and between them 
and business and labor, over defense poli- 
cies and goals. Moreover, such conflicts in 
authority are causing still other inexcus- 
able delays, as the copper-subsidy situation 
attests. Most Federal officials weeks ago 
conceded that a subsidy was needed to 
boost output of the scarce metal, yet the 
OEM, the OPA, the RFC, and the Lend- 
Lease administration keep right on passing 
the buck—and nothing happens. But while 
relief for the shortage is deferred, the OEM 
has recently put out a mystifying survey 
showing that the copper shortage will be 
much worse in 1942 than in 1941, since 
not only will military needs be greater but 
also 33 per cent more of the metal will be 
required by nonessential civilian industries 
next year. When asked how civilian use 
could possibly rise in 1942 with the auto, 
refrigerator, and other lines curtailing their 
takings, OEM theorists blandly explain 
that their shortage estimate was based 
upon the amount of copper consumers 
might take if there were no restrictions— 
thus creating something new: a “What 
might have been” shortage. 

The aggressive action pledged by Odlum 
and Nelson, in combination with the lat- 
ter's recent promise to draft an over-all 
schedule of material requirements, raises 





Plastics Growth 


A 200 per cent increase in production of 
plastics this year over last year was pre- 
dicted by Charles A. Breskin, publisher of 
Modern Plastics Magazine, which opened 
its sixth annual exhibit in New York last 
week. Plastic products on display ranged 
from household items, such as toys, fruit 
juicers (shown next to a conventional alu- 
minum one), and a piano case, through 
building materials such as plastic instead 
of glass brick, to war equipment, including 
transparent gun turrets and noses for air- 
planes and an instrument panel of floures- 


cent plastics which can be lit by infra-red ~ 


light invisible to enemy planes. 






"Newsweek photos by Pat 





hopes that such utter nonsense as the ab- 
surd copper statistics and the buck pass- 
ing over the copper subsidy may soon end. 
The government will have to make clear- 
headed calculations of actual requirements 
before it can dole out materials under the 
allocation plan. The guarantee of deliveries 
it embodies should also stop the frantic 
scrambling that has created delivery jams 
and many artificial shortages. 





Schram Program 


Since last June, when he left the chair- 
manship of the RFC to become president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, Emil 
Schram has won the respect even of those 
in Wall Street who are allergic to anything 
connected with Washington by the quiet, 
unassuming way he has tackled the prob- 
lems of the harassed institution. Last week 
the silence surrounding his activities was 
broken with announcement of a proposed 
sweeping reorganization of the Association 


of Stock Exchange Firms, a relatively in-. 


active organization supported by only 
about half the exchange membership. 

To be voted on Oct. 7, Schram’s pro- 
gram transforms the association into a 
“dynamic and vigorous trade body of 
national scope” to represent the 40,000 peo- 
ple whose living depends on the exchange. 





Besides promoting cooperative relation- 
ships and efficient operation within the in- 
dustry, the revamped association would 
campaign to increase interest in listed se- 
curities and to educate the public as to the 
essential role played by the exchange. Spe- 
cific activities are to include wide use of 
advertising, production of an educational 
movie, sponsorship of The Exchange, the 
official magazine, and production of pro- 
motional literature, cooperation with pub- 
lic officials to help eliminate securities 
frauds, and appearance before governmen- 
tal bodies on matters affecting the industry 
and the investing public. 

Meanwhile, the exchange went ahead 
with another reform, one urged by its 
former president William McC. Martin 
and a condition of Schram’s acceptance of 
the post. On Oct. 1 a new constitution be- 
came effective. It provides a change from 
the committee form of government to a 
simplified corporate form and an eventual 
reduction of the board of governors from 
32 to 25 members. 





Tin-Plate Pioneer 


Most of the tin plate made in the Unit- 
ed States is produced by the hot-dip meth- 
od, in which steel sheets are immersed in 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Bring in your shipments by Air Express 
—as well as send them o#t. Machine 
tools—metal plates —.a/most anything 
large or small can fly to you at 3-miles- 
a-minute speed. Service between every 
major shipping point in this country 
and scores of foreign cities. Combined 
rail-Air Express service to or from 
practically any point whether located 
On an air line or not. 


Special Pick-up—Special Delivery 
included at no extra cost within regular 
Railway Express Agency vehicle limits in 
all U. S. cities and principal towns. 


Look How Little It Costs! 


Typical rates by Air Miles: Minimum $1.00 





Miles | 1Jb. | 3 Ibs. 10 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. 





200 $1.00 | $1.04 $2.00 
500 1.00 1.28 1.60 2.40 5.00 
1000 1.00 1.68 2.40 4.20 10.00 
3000 1.00 2.88 4.80 9.60 24.00 























Proportionately low rates for off- airline 
points, reached by combined air-rail service 


Ask now for time-table listing domestic 
and foreign rates, time, etc. For service 
and general information call... 


AIR EXPRESS 


OTRaEYielemess 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

















Morgenthau’s Proposal to Limit Profits 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau’s dramatic proposal to limit 


‘profits of all business enterprises to 6 


per cent on their capital investment, 
through having the government impose 
a 100 per cent tax on all earnings above 
this, is by all odds the most drastic sug- 
gestion that has been made in the name 
of the defense emergency. It truly is an 
amazing suggestion, but according to 
reports the Secretary is-determined to 
try to force it through. In consequence 
the idea must be seriously considered, 
even though there is much reason to 
believe that Congress will not go along 
with the plan. 

The first point that needs to be made 
in connection with the proposal is that 
there is nothing comparable to it in 
force in any other democracy. In Eng- 
land there is a 100 per cent excess- 
profits tax, but, contrary to the rather 
general opinion here, it is about as far 
from the Morgenthau suggestion as it 
possibly could be. In England the tax 
is imposed only on the excess over 
“standard” earnings—“standard” being 
defined as the amount earned in certain 
specified years, 1935, or 1936, or the 
average of 1935 and 1937, or of 1936 
and 1937—the particular period select- 
ed being left to the discretion of the 
taxpayer. 


In all of those years, it is worth 
noting, Englarid was enjoying fairly 
active business and a substantial de- 
gree of prosperity. Nevertheless, in or- 
der to assure that the tax would not 
cause unnecessary hardship and injus- 
tice as between business organizations, 
a special Board of Referees was estab- 
lished which was authorized to increase 
the tax exemption of those companies 
which were in the process of develop- 
ment or which were in a depressed state 
during the base years. 

That was the British law as it stood 
last year. This year it has been eased to 
the extent that although business firms 
must continue to turn over all profits in 
excess of the amount earned in the base 
period, they are given a credit equal to 
20 per cent of the payments, such 
amount to be returned to the taxpayer 
at the end of the war. There also is now 
considerable opinion in England for a 
still further easing of the tax. The Lon- 
don Financial News, for example, re- 
cently recommended that in order to 


encourage production the rate be re. 
duced to 70 per cent. 

Insofar as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, therefore, there is nothing to 
support the suggestion of Secretary 
Morgenthau. Quite the contrary. The 
experience of that country indicates 
that although a nation may be fight- 
ing for its very existence, it is not 
wise to impose a 100 per cent tax 
on all “excess” profits, even when the 
“excess” is calculated on a base far 
more liberal than that proposed by the 
Secretary. 


It is not necessary, however, to 
rely on British experience to see that 
this plan would be ruinous to Ameri- 
can business. If it were adopted it 
would mean that no one would invest 
his money in starting a new business in 
this country. For bear in mind that 
under Mr. Morgenthau’s. plan it is not 
provided that one may earn an average 
of 6 per cent on his capital invested. 
Not at all. The Secretary would make 
it impossible for anyone to earn more 
than this per cent in any year. That is 
the maximum. In bad years the inves- 
tor would just take a licking, with no 
chance of later recovery. 

Further, the plan would mean that 
no new equity capital would go into es- 
tablished business organizations. Again 
it is a question of no one being willing 
to risk his savings on this kind of a 
one-way street. 

Finally, the plan would mean, since 
under it business organizations would 
not be able to build up reserves, that if 
we have another depression, as we most 
assuredly shall, a large proportion of 
American business would go bankrupt 
—bankrupt, not in the sense of just be- 
ing hard up, but in the sense of having 
to go under the hammer. 

Is there anything on the other side 
—anything to say in favor of the plan? 
There is not a thing. You do not in- 
crease the volume of tax revenue by 
bankrupting business. And you do not 
help production and the defense pro- 
gram by making it impossible for new 
business establishments to start and 
for old business establishments to ex- 
pand. 

This time the Secretary really pulled 
a boner. In the interest of his own repu- 
tation he had better drop this idea as 
quickly as possible. 


o~oo ooo! 
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(Continued from Page 37) 

molten tin and then passed through rolls 
which distribute the tin evenly on the sur- 
face. Last week, after three years of exper- 
‘mentation, the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. announced the successful 
roduction of electrolytic tin plate, in 
which the tin coating is deposited by elec- 
trolysis, making possible a saving of two- 
thirds of the tin used in the hot-dip meth- 
od and particularly important in view of 
the current shortage of this strategic 
metal. 

The new development comes as United 
this year celebrates the 40th anniversary 
of its founding. Along with the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., the firm is one of the two lead- 
ing producers of steel-mill equipment, in- 
duding rolling mills and heavy forging 
presses for forming steel and other metals. 

As a result of the steel industry’s ex- 
pansion program and a huge volume of 
defense work, comprising directly and in- 
directly 95 per cent of its total business, 
United has: the largest backlog of orders 
in its history, with 1941 volume estimated 
at 50 per cent above last year. Among 
important projects on which it has re- 
cently been engaged are the construction 
of four brass plants in the Midwest, two 
huge forging presses for making armor 
plate for the Navy, the production of gun 
barrels and firing machinery for the Army, 
and the equipment for the Reynolds Met- 
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How Much Income It Takes 
for Million After Taxes 


Raising an issue that lately has. 
assumed practical importance in the 
salary negotiations of movie stars 
and other big earners, a Los Angeles 
physician, Dr. Richard V. Tysdale, 
last week asked NEwWswEEK out of 
curiosity how much a person must 
receive annually in salary, dividends, 
interest, and other income so that 
$1,000,000 will be left to spend or 
invest after all taxes are paid. If this 
hypothetical millionaire lived in Los 
Angeles and was a bachelor with no 
dependents, he would have to gross 
$5,700,000 in order to have $1,000,- 
000 to call his own, according to the 
Tax Foundation, Inc. Based on the 
new Federal income-tax rates and 
on the arbitrary assumptions that he 
would own $700,000 of assessed 
property and would buy consumer 
goods in an amount suggested by 
his economic status, the research or- 
ganization’s estimate follows: 


Gross Income 
State personal 
_ income tax $ 839,800 
Normal Federal income 
tax and surtaxes 3,779,284 
All state property taxes 43,000 
Sales and excise taxes 37,916 4,700,000 


| Net Income 


$5,700,000 











$1,000,000 











‘Ton old conceptions of electric rates 
can be tossed into the discard! Your old 
experiences with high power costs can 
be remedied! . . . “Caterpillar”? Diesel 
Electric Sets are here to bring you wel- 
come relief. They represent one of the 
most revolutionary steps ever made to- 
ward bringing down the cost of electric 
current for small and medium size in- 
dustrial plants and other establishments. 


If it seems almost incredible to you 
that electricity costs could tumble to 
an average low of Ic per kw.-hr., here 
are a few of the reported economies 
among the hundreds of installations of 
these independent, completely self- 
contained electric power-plants: 


e The proprietors of two filling stations, a 
large food market, theater, cafe and hotel in 





Nebraska report their electricity costing them 
less than 1c per kw.-hr.—as compared with 
12c formerly. 

e A cooperage company in Chicago is saving 
an estimated $2800 a year over the power 
formerly used. 


e A creamery operator in North Dakota has 
cut his power cost over 75% from that of 
former (purchased) power. 


e A quicksilver mine in California lights 
and powers all its operations with a rugged 
“Caterpillar” Diesel using only 112 gallons 
of cheap fuel an hour. 

No question about it—‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
Diesel Electric Sets cut electric current 
cost decisively. Easily installed. No 
switchboard or other external control 
apparatus needed. Connect right to your 
present wiring. Self-regulating. Sizes 
from 15 to 90 kw. 


*Slightly more or less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 












CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL trectric sets 


IF YOU OPERATE ANY OF THESE: 
Textile or Knitting Mill ¢« Machine or Repair 
Shop ¢ Manufacturing Plant « Service Sta- 
tion or Hotel * Hatchery or Creamery ° 
Flour or Feed Mill * Mine or Quarry ° Auto 


. or Lumber Camp « Theater or Carnival ¢ 


Hospital or Sanitarium—or any other estab- 
lishment for which present electric current is 
costing 2c or more per kw.-hr. and running 
$50 or over monthiy—SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE, 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. N-106, Peoria, Ill. 
I want to know more about “Caterpillar” 
—— Electric Power and its low “lc per kw.- 
.” cost. - 


Name. 





Address. 
My present power is costing about $ 
month. I require about______kw. per hour 


for. 











(state kind of business) 









COPYRIGHT 1941——JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


J&L STEEL QUALITY CONTROLS BEGIN DEEP IN THE EARTH 


Men of skill and men of science bring forth quality blended coal from J&L mines to produce 


' better coke for steel-making —more beneficient by-products. 


*“Here under the green hills and fer- 
tile valleys of this peaceful Pennsyl- 
vania countryside, skilled men are 
at work, day and night, taking from 
rich, thick veins the coal that be- 
comes the coke for our blast furnaces 
and, in its coking, yields those bene- 
ficient by-products that help to feed and clothe us, cure 
our ills, and protect our liberties. 

“Deep down into the earth we have come with these 
men to see at first-hand how safely and surely they 
wrest this basic material from its storehouse, stocked 
by nature ages ago against our present time and need. 
These long, winding, rock-dusted tunnels, drifts and 
rooms are a maze to you and me, but to the fathers 
and sons who work here they are as familiar as the 


streets and byways of their home towns. Known to our 
mining engineers and chemists, as well as the palm of 
your hand is to you, are the character and the quality 
of this coal, its mineral content, its coking properties, 
and the by-products that may be recovered from it. for 
these J&L mines are mapped in far greater detail than 
any highway system we travel. From mouth to farthest 
working — more than eleven miles away — this coal is 
sampled and resampled, analyzed and analyzed again, 
so that we may know where to mine to get the coal 
varieties that, blended and washed, give us coke of the 
structure best suited to the reduction of our own iron 
ores in our blast furnaces. 

**Now we have arrived at ‘quality junction’ hundreds 
of feet down in the earth where this blending is begun 
by assembling — according to analysis — cars of coal 






















































































“Now we have arrived at ‘quality junction’ hundreds of feet down in 
the earth where this blending is begun by assembling — according 
to analysis — cars of coal from different sections of our mines.” 





















FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 











from different sections of our mines. In this quality control sequence they 
are made up into long trains called ‘trips,’ and hauled to our tipples on the 
banks of the Monongahela River. Here the coal is crushed and loaded 

















Ce into thousand-ton barges for delivery to our steel works. 

“To this highly organized, smooth-flowing routine of exploring, sampling, 
analyzing, and mining of coal, JaL adds continuous research and further 
quality controls in its coal and by-products laboratories, equipped with 

ies the latest devices and staffed by men to whom the study of coal with its 
of infinite potentialities is a constant challenge. 
ity “So we see another industry within an industry, with its men in the 
es, quiet depths of the earth partnered to those who produce the coke, reclaim 
‘or its by-products; those who smelt the iron, make the steel, roll and finish 
an it—all working to produce JaL Controlled Quality steel and chemical 
st products that serve us daily in unnumbered ways and aid our Defense.” 
is 
in, 

l 
’ JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
n 
' AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
ds PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
m 
al 





COAL 








Goddess of Hearth, Vesta, whose temple, 
oldest in Rome, was in charge of vestal vir- 
gins, with constant fire rekindled ceremoni- 
ally each Roman New Year (March 1), was 
chosen for name of J & L’s group of coal mines 
on Monongahela River in Washington Coun- 
ty, Pa., whose 18,000 tons of bituminous 
coal a day keep the fires always burning in 
Jones & Laughlin coke ovens and steel works. 


Coal is mined in 24 states but much cannot 
be used to make coke for blast furnaces be- 
cause it is either non-coking or contains too 
much ash and sulphur. Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia produce more than 50 percent 
of bituminous coal used by steel industry. 


One foot in 10,000 years was rate of coal 
strata formation, geologists estimate. 


Coal mines are white inside when “rock 
dusted,” a safety precaution whereby fine 
powdered white limestone dust is blown 
throughout all passages to mix with and 
render incombustible coal dust, cause of 
most serious mine explosions. 


Shannopin, Indian chief of a village within 
present site of Pittsburgh, was friendly to 
George Washington, Christopher Gist and 
other pioneer explorers into wilderness of the 
Ohio Valley. His name is perpetuated by 
J&L in their Shannopin coal mines on 
Monongahela River in Greene County, Pa. 


Tipple not a drink in coal mining but a steel 
or wooden structure outside mine to which 
loaded mine cars are hauled for mechanical 
dumping into wagons, railroad cars or barges. 


Father Hennepin made first mention of coal 
in America in his Journal in 1698, wherein 
he noted outcrop on banks of Illinois River. 


Coal operator Wm. Penn obtained charter 
in 1786 to mine first bituminous coal in his 
Pennsylvania colony, at Pittsburgh. 


Mechanized mining of coal is rapidly replac- 
ing old pick and shovel methods to produce 
greater output in present demand for fuel 
for both defense and domestic requirements. 
Modern mines are now equipped with elec- 
trically operated cutting and loading ma- 
chines; electric locomotives have replaced 
foxy old mine mule. 


Coal tonnage is more than one third of all 
tonnage handled by railroads of this country. 


Grant's “stupendous failure” was his own 
reference to attempt to capture Petersburg in 
1864 by employing regiment of coal miners 
recruited in Pennsylvania, to drive an entry, ° 
cross entry and several rooms underneath 
Confederate Army, fill them with explosives 
and touch them off. The explosion created 
havoc, but the skill of Grant’s commanders 
was not comparable to the skill of his miners 





J&lL—PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 









and the advantage was lost. 
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als Co. aluminum plant at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. United also has been busy on large 
foreign orders from England, India, and 
Russia. It has expanded its plant capacity 
by some 20 per cent in the past two 
years. 

In charge of all this activity is a 70- 
year-old mechanical engineer, George T. 
Ladd, who has been president and general 
manager of the firm since 1928. The son 
of a Yale psychology professor who lec- 
tured in Japan in the ’90s, Ladd is a lover 
of flowers and spices, and in the summer- 
time he usually comes to his office laden 
with blooms from the garden of his 
Coraopolis Heights home. When he lunches 
at the exclusive Duquesne Club in Pitts- 
burgh, the waiters are instructed always to 
bring him an old-fashioned pepper grinder, 
from which he likes to season his food. 





Blind Success 


Several years ago Richard Long and 
Walter French were maintenance employes 
in a downtown Denver office building, and 
part of their job consisted of cleaning Vene- 
tian blinds. Washing the slats by hand 
and putting in new tapes and cords was 
such a lengthy, monotonous chore that the 
two men began experimenting to find a 
better way. 

The result of their attempts was the in- 
vention in 1938 of a blind-cleaning ma- 
chine that revitalizes the tapes without 
shrinking them so that they don’t have to 
be replaced, all at a rate of three blinds in 
five minutes, compared with seven hours 
by the old method. 

The apparatus, 13 feet high and 25 feet 
long, moves the blinds along an overhead 


track through a spray of cleaning solution, | 


past columns of brushes that scrub the 
slats, and through a final rinse. The process 
ends in a drying compartment where the 
clean blinds are hung for half an hour 
while warm air is blown over them by a 
heater system manufactured by the Car- 
rier Corp. 

Today Long and French are officials of 
the Venetian Blind Laundry Manufactur- 
ing & Sales Corp. in Denver, which manu- 
factures the machines, already in operation 
in some of the leading cities of the country 
and rapidly being put into use elsewhere. 
Last week, for example, the Charles W. 
Breneman Co. of Cincinnati installed the 
first of an order for ten of the units, cost- 
ing $6,000 each, and this week a Venetian 
Blind Laundry was scheduled to open in 
Detroit. 

In most cases the laundries are owned 
by local firms, although a stock interest in 
some is held by the Venetian Blind Laun- 
dries, Inc., of Chicago, which has the fran- 
chise for sale of the machines in the East. 
Operating as wholesalers, the laundries 
don’t deal with the public but get their 
business from retail cleaning concerns, 
etc. 


Ship Avalanche 


Fourteen New Merchant Vessels 
Launched on Liberty Fleet Day 


Saturday of last week, designated by 
the Maritime Commission as Liberty Fleet 
Day, more ocean-going merchant ships 
were launched from United States yards 
than in the three full years 1933-35. The 
fourteen vessels that went down the ways, 
six on the Atlantic Coast, one on the Gulf, 
and seven on the Pacific Coast, included 
the first three emergency freighters of 
simplified design, the one time “ugly duck- 


Wide World 
One prow multiplied by fourteen 
was the ‘Liberty Fleet’ challenge 
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lings” now known as the Liberty ships, 73) 
of which have been authorized by (4, 
gress, and two of the 60 similar vessels }y, 
ing built here for Britain. Christened th, 
Patrick Henry, John C. Fremont, and Star 
of Oregon, the Liberty ships, 441 feet long 
and of 7,500 gross tons, were launche 
respectively by the Bethlehem-Fairf); 
Shipyard at Baltimore, the California Ship. 
building Corp. at Los Angeles, and the Or. 
gon Shipbuilding Co. at Portland, while th, 
British freighters were turned out by th 
Todd-California Shipbuilding Corp, 
Richmond, Calif. 

In addition, beginning at dawn and y 
intervals throughout the day, other launch. 
ing ceremonies, attended by huge crow, 
were held for six of the Maritime Con. 
mission’s C-type cargo ships, ranging from 
5,000 to almost 8,000 gross tons and 3 ty 
6 knots faster than the 11-knot Liberty 
ships, one de luxe combination passenger 
and cargo vessel built for the American 
South African Line at a cost of mor 
than $4,000,000, an Army transport, and 
a tanker. These went down the ways of 
the Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard at 
Baltimore, the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. at Chester, Pa., Pusey & Jones 
Corp. at Wilmington, Del., the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. at Kearny, 
N.J., the Consolidated Steel Corp. at Los 
Angeles, the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. at 
Pascagoula, Miss., the Western Pipe & 
Steel Co. at San Francisco, the Seattle. 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp. at Seattle, and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Fore River Yard 
at Quincy, Mass. 

The mass launchings, in which Chairman 


. Land of the Maritime Commission, four 


governors, and many other officials par- 
ticipated, served to emphasize the impor- 


_ tance of the current shipbuilding program, 
which calls for the construction in the next 


two years of a 10,000,000-ton merchant 
fleet; as much as was launched in the four 
World War and postwar years, 1918-21. 
And in a special recorded message delivered 
at each of the launchings, President Roose- 
velt declared: “Our shipbuilding program— 
not only that of the Maritime Commission. 
but of the Navy—is one of our answers to 
the aggressors who would strike at our 
liberty.” 

Commending the shipbuilders, the Pres- 
dent stated: “With every new ship they are 
striking a telling blow at the menace to our 
nation and the liberty of the free peoples 
of the world. They struck fourteen such 
blows today. They have caught the true 
spirit with which all this nation must be 
imbued if Hitler and other aggressors of his 
ilk are to be prevented from crushing us.” 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Navy 
reiterated his determination to keep the 
seas free: “We propose that these ships 
sail the seas as they are intended to. We 
propose, to the best of our ability, to pro- 
tect them from torpedo, from shell, or from 
bomb.” Quoting the words of Patrick 
Henry, for whom the first Liberty ship was 
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At the call to Scotch maneuvers, the order of the day— 
and night—is DEWAR’s White Label and soda. . . the high- 
ball of the highlands. Veterans salute this gallant cam- 
paigner for its more than 69 citations for distinguished 


of the World, and be... at ease! 








HONOURS OF 


The Royal Horse Guards 


(The Blues) 


In nearly two centuries of glerions campaigning ... from Dettingen, in 1743, to 
France and Flanders, in 1914-18... the Standard of the Royal Horse Guards has 
been decorated with Twenty-one Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 


HONOURS OF 
Dewar’s “White Label” 


Award of the World's Colum- G Se 
bian Exposition, Chicago, 1892 \§ 
. one of more than 






a 60 medals honouring Dewar’s 
gy Wiite Label for Excellence 
in Scotch Whisky 
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ervice. Command DEWAR’S White Label, Medal Scotch 
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» FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
ppc SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


Six 9 x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 3, 
without advertising, sent 














mer TH 
: } upon receipt of 25¢..Schenley 
=~ Import Corp., New York City, 
Dept. W. (Officer illustrated 
Sion to be included in Edition 
No. 4, soon to be published.) ° 
ou 
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COMMAND DEWAR'S... . AND BE“ AT EASE” 

















a | Dewar’s 


‘White Label 


White Label 8 years old 


Victoria Vat 12 years old 





oth 86.8 Proof « 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 











BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1941, Schenley Import Corporation, New York. ms 

















Who can know the thrill of joy little 

-Tommy’s mother feels today? _ 

-, The months of anxiety are.over. Now 
she knows her little boy won’t have to 
face life crippled by infantile paralysis. 

Soon he’ll be coming home . . . able to run and jump 
and play again like other little boys. 


_And she won’t have to worry about how to pay for 


the skill and care that brought her son back to her 
—even though her husband is’no longer here to help. 


Years ago he planned generously for his family’s 
future. With the help of his Prudential agent, he 
made sure that his wife would have a lifelong income, 
and extra funds while little Tommy was growing up. 


What Kind of Life Insurance Should a Father Have? 


For men with young children, life insurance should do a 
double job. It should provide permanent protection for your 
wife—plus extra, temporary protection during the years 
when your children are growing up and-still dependent. 

To fill this need, The Prudential offers a policy called 
the Modified 3-20. 


Q: What is a Prudential Modified 3-20 policy? 
A: It is a low-cost policy available in initial amounts of 


1¢ 1 \ 


} 
> 


— PRUDENTIAL 


The Prudential 


$5,000 or more, and made up of two equal parts. One half 
is permanent life insurance and protects your family as 
long as you live. The other half is additional, temporary 
protection that lasts for 20 years. 


Q: And what happens after 20 years? 


A: The temporary protection ceases and the premium is 
reduced. However, you may convert the temporary insur- 
ance to permanent insurance if you wish. 
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named, “Give me liberty or give me death,” The ceremonies also highlighted the re- finished in from four and a half to six 


the President asserted: “There shall be no cent speeding up of the program, with 
death for America, for democracy, for free- twenty Liberty ships now expected to be 


months after the keel laying, twice as fast 
as the ten to twelve months’ average for 


dom! There must be liberty, worldwide and in service by the end of 1941, compared emergency freighters in the World War. 
eternal, That is our prayer—our pledge to _ with only two originally scheduled for com- This rapid pace is made possible by the 


pletion this year. Craft of this type can be simplified, standardized design of the 


all mankind.” 
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@ Incomparable in smoothness, 
Fleischmann’s Gin can’t be dupli- 
cated! And its superb quality is as- 
sured by the longest experience in 
distilling gin for the American taste! 


Where 
Character COMI 





A Pedigreed Gin for Prize-Winning Drinks 
Distilled from American grain + 90 Proof. 


The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





convention of the Transport Workers 
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4 a oi 4 x Wide World ally suc 
The ‘Patrick Henry’ sliding down the ways at Baltimore pe 
Liberty fleet, the prefabrication of entire enforce war-bonus demands. The next day — 
sections of the ships, and large-scale use of _ the union ended the twelve-day strike that ‘ “ 
welding. had involved 26 ships, three of which were Pipe 
taken over and sailed out by the Maritime 9B * “~ 
Commission. se al 

Labor Notes | 


StrikE Losses: Dr. Victor G. Heiser, 


CIO Sentm™ent: Responding with unac- _ health consultant to the National Associa- Com 


customed silence to mention of the name _ tion of Manufacturers, criticized as “irrele- shorta; 
of John L. Lewis, the State, County, and vant and careless” labor leaders’ compar in felt 
Municipal Workers of America at the bi- son of the 25,000,000 man-days lost in 1940 fm te 2 
ennial convention in Lansing, Mich., broke from disabling injuries with the 6,000,000 develo 
with the former CIO chief’s isolationist lost through industrial disputes. He cent , 
views and called for a “torrent” of sup- pointed out that the manufacturing clasi:- milk; 
plies to defeat Hitler. The civil-service fication included only 22 per cent of the rabbit 
workers also revised their constitution to workers involved in the injuries statistics formu! 
authorize strikes against the government and also that days lost through accidents by 35 


and rejected a resolution barring Com- or illness do not disrupt an entire factory house 





munists, Nazis, and Fascists from union or stop production. _— hi 
office .. . The Industrial Union of Marine ' ; 
and Shipbuilding Workers at its seventh ‘ : ao 
annual convention in Atlantic City specif- Week in Business dition 
ically condemned the three isms and re- ; high! 
solved that any member guilty of advocat- Monvument: The Westinghouse Electric : } 
ing the overthrow of the United States & Manufacturing Co. presented to the City “ie 
Government should be asked to resign. And of New York a 10-foot black granite shaft igatu 


they expelled two local officials for preach- 


marking the spot where the Westinghouse Pr 
ing Communism .. . The third biennial 


Time Capsule was buried 50 feet under- Railw 
ground at the opening of the Worlc’s Fair Coucl 


Union in New York reversed the union’s _ three years ago. An 800-pound copper-alloy board 


former position and endorsed the Presi- cylinder, the Time Capsule, designed to e1- comn 
dent’s foreign policy. Replying to dele- dure 5,000 years, is in effect a “letter to the ave 
gates who opposed aid to England because future” containing 35 articles of common aes: 
of her past conduct toward Ireland, lead- use, 75 samples of familiar materia!s, and presi 
ers of the predominantly Irish union de- a microfilm record of 22,000 pages and dent 
clared that Hitler’s drive against Russia 1,000 pictures from contemporary books prom 
imperiled labor throughout the world. and periodicals, including Newsweek. Heac 

Suippine: After a warning by President Movie Hat: Men who have sat through exeCT 
Roosevelt that further delay of defense lengthy movies behind women with spread- exect 
cargoes could not be tolerated, the Labor ing chapeaux will appreciate an invention ment 


of Harry Brown, New York designer. and 
The Midtown Millinery Outlets have intro- = 
duced his new model hat, which features the | 


Department last Tuesday certified to the 
NDMB the shipping tie-up brought on by 
the AFL Seafarers International Union to 
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a cellophane brim and sells for 59 cents. 
Sq if the ladies won’t remove their hats 
they can at least give the customers this 


break. 


Pustic Finance: Two states have money 
which they don’t know what to do with. 
Connecticut has a surplus of $3,117,511, 
which by law must be held on deposit in 
mutual savings banks and can be used only 
to retire state bonds. But there are no Con- 
necticut bonds on the market for purchase 





and banks do not want large deposits. In 
Ohio, the problem is what to do with $33,- 
000,000 inactive cash and reserves. Gener- 
ally such funds are awarded for deposit on 
competitive bids, but the overloaded banks 
decline to accept any part of it now . 

The residents of Muskogee, Okla., are in an 
uproar over a City Council proposal to tax 
all toilet seats 25 cents a month. Officials 
say it would raise $40,000 annually and 


| balance the budget. 


Companies: Faced with an increasing 
shortage of the imported rabbit fur used 
in felt hats, the Hat Corp. of America, 
the nation’s largest hatter, announced the 
development of a felt made up of 15 per 
cent casein fiber, which is derived from 
milk; 30 per cent lamb’s wool, 50 per cent 
rabbit fur, and a little muskrat. The new 
formula will reduce 1942 fur requirements 
by 35 per cent . . . The medical-supplies 
house of Johnson & Johnson dedicated a 
new ligature laboratory on a 250-acre tract 
near New Brunswick, N.J. Described as 
“a factory of tomorrow,” the strikingly 
designed white marble building is air con- 
ditioned and fluorescent lighted, with a 
highly sterile area, walled in with Vitrolite 
plate glass, for sterilizing and sealing the 
ligatures. 


PersonneL: The Kansas City Southern 
Railway directors announced that C. Peter 
Couch, formerly president, had been elected 
board chairman and head of the executive 
committee to succeed his brother, the late 
Harvey C. Couch, while William N. Dera- 
mus was raised from vice president to the 
presidency . ,. L. H. Neumiller, vice presi- 
dent of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., was 
Promoted to president to succeed B. C. 
Heacock, who became chairman of the 
executive committee ... John R. Dillon, 
executive-committee chief of Lone Star Ce- 
ment, was named chairman of the board, 
and R. A. Hummel, formerly executive vice 
President, was named president to succeed 


the late Charles L. Hogan. 
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HORSEPOWER 
IN 1'2-TON 
DODGE TRUCKS 


HORSEPOWER 
IN 1/2-TON 
SPECIAL 


















PLENTY OF POWER—in a truck 
that fits the job—means extra 
performance, extra dependabil- 
ity, economical operation and 
extra long life! 


That’s the kind of truck you want 
and need today—and that’s the 
kind you get when you get the 
right Dodge Job-Rated truck to 
fit your job. See your Dodge 
dealer ... today! 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 
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Bedlam-on-Gowanus: Dat’s Brooklyn as De Bums 
March on Yankeetown for the Series This Week 


So it turned out that “dis is de year,” 
after all. Brooklyn, which knew it all the 
time anyhow, heard for certain shortly 
after 5 p.m. Sept. 25. The Dodgers were 
in, National League pennant winners. Up 
in the Bronx,: Yankee fans stiffened and 
bristled. Ruffing, Gomez, DiMaggio, Mc- 
Carthy, Rolfe, Rizzuto & Co., they knew, 
were more than a match for Brooklyn as 
the Bums began planning their Oct. 1 
invasion of Yankee Stadium. 

But in Brooklyn little thought was 
given the Yanks in the sudden delirium of 
the first pennant since 1920, and extraor- 
dinary things began to happen in the 
City of Churches. Receiving the tidings, 
Judge Samuel Leibowitz of County Court 
solemnly declared that: “Here is news 
of great moment .. . The pennant is 
ours. This trial [a grand larceny case] 
stands adjourned.” 

Meanwhile, the Flatbush faithful 
climbed onto small, fleecy clouds tinged 
with gold, forgot larceny altogether, and 
floated in and out of bars congratulating 
each other and cheering in an abstracted 
sort of way. Mayor La Guardia sent Man- 
ager Leo Durocher “Greetings from one 
temperamentalist to another.” At two 
street intersections in Brooklyn the Car- 
dinals were burned in effigy. 





There was a slight movement afoot to 
change Larry MacPhail’s name to Larry 
MacSucceed. For certainly the titian- 
topped genius behind the Dodgers’ victory 
had vindicated his own version of a “spend 
and spend” policy during which he had 
purchased 50-odd players—and some 
of them did turn out odd indeed— 
during his four-year regime as club presi- 
dent. 

Strangely enough, it was MacPhail’s 
highest- and _ lowest-priced acquisitions 
that proved to be most valuable. Few, 
in the light of the victorious season, will 
quarrel with the $132,500 price tag on 
Joe Medwick and Curt Davis. Kirby Hig- 
be, the $100,000 hurler from the Phillies, 
became a 22-game winner. Dolph Camilli, a 
$60,000 acquisition and MacPhail’s first, 
probably will rate honors as the National 
League’s most valuable player when the 
time comes round. Whitlow Wyatt was a 
steal at $25,000. 

MacPhail’s real master stroke came in 
the acquisition of Pete Reiser, league bat- 
ting champ, for $200. Watching for the 
break on March 22, 1938, when Judge 
Landis declared 73 Cardinal farm players 
free agents, the maestro’s minions signed 
Pete, one of those emancipated, for 


two C-notes. Oddly, Reiser, who con- 


_| 
Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Fun in Flatbush: ‘We win’ celebration at Flynn’s, near Ebbets Field 
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tributed so much to the Cardinals’ dow. 
fall, was raised in St. Louis as a Carding 
fan. 

But the man who typifies the spirit of 
Brooklyn as its most popular player ;, 
Dixie Walker, a hoary veteran who wa 
picked up off the Detroit scrap heap 
early in the 1939 season for $10,000. Am 
and knee injuries had made Walker look 
like a worse buy than a glued-tozethe 
dish, but by 1940 he was battling it oy 
for the league batting lead. Last week, 
while the pennant was still dangling by , 
thread, Walker once again endeare«| him. 
self to the fans and celebrated his 31g 
birthday by slamming a triple with the 
bases filled to win a badly needed game 
with Boston. 

After that one, Flatbushers slapped 
each other on the back and asked: “What 
can you do with a guy like that?” Then 
came the disturbing thought that maybe 


_ the Yanks would know. Early this week, 


as the celebrating subsided and the fans 
from the Bronx got ready to withstand the 
Brooklyn World Series onslaught, the New 
York police set aside special squads to 
maintain the peace, if any, procured ney 
supplies of tear gas, and dug in for the 
Battle of the Boroughs. 





Still the Champ 


Breasting a chill night wind at the New 
York Polo Grounds Sept. 29, Joe Louis de- 
fended his world’s heavyweight title against 
the awkward challenger, Lou Nova, whose 
punches bothered him little more than the 
breeze, and achieved a long-term ambition: 
to retire undefeated. It was good-by to the 
ring and hello to the Army for the dusky 
champ, at least for the duration. Sixty 
thousand witnessed the explosive _part- 
ing. 

As predicted by the critics, the chal- 
lenger proved a fairly soft touch for the 
lethal Joe, who finished the scrap in work- 
manlike fashion on a technical knockout in 
the very last second of the sixth round. As 
the Brown Bomber ‘later told the nation- 
wide radio audience, he was “slow gettin’ 
started.” For the first five rounds he stalked 
the Californian about the ring, exchanging 
left jabs. In the occasional flurries of 
rights and lefts which developed, Nova 
seemed to be chalking up a slight edge, al- 
though his nose started bleeding in the 
third frame. But in the sixth round, Joe 
finally found the opening he had been 
awaiting and he let fly a vicious right to 
Lou’s jaw. The challenger toppled back- 
ward through the ropes, staggering back 
into the ring at the count of nine, to take 
a fusillade of lefts and rights from Louis 
until Referee Arthur Donovan jumped in 
to save him as the bell rang. 

Fourteenth heavyweight champion in the 
royal dynasty begun when Gentleman Jim 
Corbett won the first Marquess of Queens- 
berry contest in 1892, Louis by his record 
to date is easily the stand-out. His defeat 
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of Nova was his nineteenth title defense. 
Jack Dempsey held the previous record 
of six, and Louis has had the title 
only four years and three months as 
against Dempsey’s seven years and two 
months. 

In his nineteen title defenses, the Brown 
Bomber collected approximately $1,466,824 
_with his end of the Monday-night purse 
estimated at $260,000—and drew crowds of 
516,000 persons. His average title defense 
ended by a knockout in the seventh round. 
Only two men—Tommy Farr on Aug. 30, 
1937, and Arturo Godoy on Feb. 9, 1940— 
went the full fifteen rounds against the 
champ. His shortest KO occurred on June 
99, 1938; Max Schmeling was the victim in 
two minutes four seconds of the first round 
and wound up in the hospital. Two others 
—John Henry Lewis and Jack Roper—also 
were first-round victims. 

The second Schmeling fight was gen- 
erally considered the high point of the 
Bomber’s career. He had suffered the only 
knockout on his professional record at 


| the hands of the German in the twelfth 


round of a fight the night of June 19, 1936. 
But in the return bout, his fourth title de- 


| fense, Louis was at his deadliest. From then 


on through his “Bum of the Month” cam- 
paign last spring, most boxing writers 
averred he was slipping slightly. This 
seemed amply proved last spring when two 
large, clumsy fighters, Abe Simon and 
Buddy Baer, carried him to thirteen and 
seven rounds respectively before he knocked 
them out, and the light, fast Billy Conn 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END OCT. 4 


Ohio State over Southern California 
Fordham over Southern Methodist 
Missouri over Colorado 
Virginia over Yale 
Penn over Harvard 
Cornell over Syracuse 
Colgate over Penn State 
Columbia over Brown 
Navy over West Virginia 
Princeto.. over Williams* 
Tulane over Auburn 
Alabama over Mississippi State 
Duke over Tennessee** 
Georgia over South Carolina 
Clemson over North Carolina State 
Purdue over Pittsburgh 
Michigan over Iowa 
Notre Dame over Indiana 
Northwestern over Kansas State 
Nebraska over Iowa State 
Texas over Louisiana State 
Texas Christian over Arkansas 

_ Stanford over U.C.L.A. 
California over Washington State 
Washington over Oregon State 





*Weekly bombshell 
** Weekly special 
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GANGWAY...FOR FASTER 








‘TODAY, more than ever, the ability 

of the American business man to get 
quick and effective action is being tested 
to the utmost. 

The time is past when the pencil-and- 
paper executive could direct a fast-mov- 
ing organization in critical times. Now 
management must be mechanized, too! 

Using the Dictaphone method, key men 
can meet the challenge of heavier burdens 
—unfettered by the time-wasting delays 
and errors of old-fashioned two-person 
dictation. 

It’s easier to think straight and get 
things done with a Dictaphone at your 
elbow. Your secretary is free to protect 
you from needless interruptions. 


It’s quicker, too. For Dictaphone is al- ° 


ways right there and ready to go—at 
any hour of the day or night. Memos, in- 
structions and letters go out and get re- 
sults sooner. Work flows more smoothly 
throughout the entire organization. 

This modern dictating machine has 
broken many an office bottleneck. If 
there’s a work jam in your office, why not 
iron it out the Dictaphone way? All ex- 


MENTAL PRODUCTION! 
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ecutives are welcome to a free trial, with- 
out obligation. The coupon is for your 
convenience. Mail it now! 





WHAT DICTAPHONE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


Dictaphone is a modern, all-purpose dic- 
tating machine. It is easy to use. You can 
dictate fast or slowly, “‘listen back” and 
make corrections. It enables you to dic- 
tate whenever you wish, without the pres- 
ence of a secretary. She is left free to do 
other work for you and protect you from 
interruptions. Try Dictaphone—and you'll 
never use any other machine or method. 


----- DICTAPHONE —----- 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 


00 Please send me free copy of ‘‘Business Expects Every Man To 


DO I should like to try Dictaphone in my own office without cost or 


obligation. 
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[ Do His Duty.” 
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to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


, Makers of Dictatin~ Machines and Accesseries 
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Leave Us Have Music 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The new song “Jolting Joe DiMag- 
gi-o” will never replace Beethoven’s 
Sixth or even the horse, but any base- 
ball season or World Series that pro- 
duces a song of its own is worth remem- 
bering. It takes a good baseball year 
to inspire those light-fingered trouba- 
dours in Tin Pan Alley. This was a 

year. 

It’s the Dodgers of Brooklyn, of 
course, who should have the song. I was 
sort of hoping someone would take the 
words of Uncle Dan’! Parker’s immortal 
“Leave Us Go Root for the Dodgers, 
Rodgers” and put them to music. No- 
body has, as far as I know. Uncle 
Dan] himself is too busy composing 
mash notes to his idol, Leland Stanford 
MacPhail, to get the job done. 

So we will have to settle for “Jolting 
Joe DiMaggi-o.” It’s better at least for 
a Series to have its own song than to 
adopt one from out of the public mar- 
ket, as was the case with the anthem 
“Tessie” years ago. 

There was a good song written for 
the World Series of 1921, though it 
practically died in its cradle. It had a 
little of everything, if you know what I 
mean. It set the stage, it named some 
of the characters, and it offered valuable 
technical information, as follows: 


Verse 


Out on the Polo Grounds they’re play- 
ing 

To see who the champions will be; 

The Yankees and Giants, 

They are there to do or die, 

With McGraw and Miller Huggins 
standing by. 


; Chorus 
Oh, you Babe Ruth, 
We're betting on you, 
Won’t you come thru? 
Then there is Georgie Kelly, 
He can hit too, 
Made twenty-two; 
Art Nehf 
Pitches ’em low, 
Jess Barnes 
Pitches ’em slow, 
But we don’t care, Bambino, 
So long as you come thru! 


In a nutshell, there, posterity will 
learn the locale of the Series of 1921, 
the names of the rival managers, the 
home-run record of Mr. Long George 
Kelly for that year, and salient facts 
about the pitching styles of Mr. Nehf 
and Mr. Barnes. To insure the song’s 


immortality, which looks pretty dubi- 
ous right now, I will put my own copy 
in a time capsule, in the key of C. 


Somehow or other the song writers 
have always been busiest in matters 
concerning the New York Giants. May- 
be this is because the late John J. Mc- 
Graw was a Lamb—purely in the club- 
man’s sense of the word—and the 
Giants attract a steady Broadway gal- 
lery of Lambs, hams, Friars, and plug- 
gers. There never was a Lamb who 
wasn’t ready to sit down at the drop of 
a piano stool and hammer out a dirge in 
honor of McGraw and the Giants. The 
word “Giants,” as anyone knows who 
has been east of the Palisades, is mono- 
syllabic—v. the famous copyboy’s cou- 
plet: 


If Donlin only joins the Giants, 
The fans will drink his health in pints. 


Thus, one of the numerous carols 
emanating from Giant territory in the 
heart of the ASCAP belt begins as fol- 


lows: 


We're loyal Giant (Jint) rooters, 
Loyal to the core; 

We want the world to know 

That we're rooting for 

The Giants (Jints) and John McGraw. 


McGraw, as any child can plainly see, 
rhymes with “core” and ends in the un- 
written “R,” which also occurs in “Who 
could ask for anything maw?” This 
has nothing to do with “ptomaine” or 
“Cholmondeley.” 

On the whole, baseball has accounted 
for a niggardly sum of song. There is a 
Decca album of baseball records for 
which, I suppose, they did their best to 
dig up material—and the result is “Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game” and half a 
dozen pale variations of “Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game”; plus a very minor 
Eddie Leonard number, “Oh, Didn’t It 
Rain,” and a fair sort of Casey Jones 
thing, by Jerome Shay and Alfred Bry- 
an, called “Home Run Bill.” In this lat- 
ter madrigal, the hero is tried out at one 
time by—you guessed it—McGraw. 

As I was saying, we will settle for 
“Jolting Joe DiMaggi-o” this autumn. 
But there’s room for improvement, and 
I still wish some good, competent pro 
with his heart in the game and his 
fingers in Chopin’s pocket would do the 
right thing by “Leave Us Go Root for 
the Dodgers, Rodgers.” 
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worried him like a terrier for thirteen last 
June. 

But Monday was the champion’s evening 
of vindication, and thousands of words of 
criticism were eaten by the erstwhile critie, 
At 27, the former Alabama farm boy wen 
out in a blaze of glory. And, as the boxing 
fraternity asked each other, “With Joe ir 
the Army, how can the United States lose” 





The Football Parade 


King Football rolled down off the shef 
and onto the sports throne last wee, 
bringing more than his usual crop of thrils 
upsets, heartbreaks, and triumphs. 


{| Most big Eastern teams that saw action 
had easy assignments in warm-up game 
against smaller opponents. Colgate, Navy, 
Dartmouth, and Syracuse rolled up im. 
pressive scores against St. Lawrence, Wil. 
liam and Mary, Norwich, and Clarkson r. 
spectively. But a few others selected foe. 
men worthier of their steel: Temple over. 
powered Kansas 31-9; Georgetown loomed 
as a national threat by its 16-6 defeat of g 
formidable Mississippi eleven; while Car. 
negie Tech fell victim of an upset by littl 
Westminster 19-13. Brighter days are ahead 
for Virginia: using a T-formation, the Cav. 
aliers trounced Lafayette 25-0, ending the 
strong Leopards’ eleven-game_ winnin 
streak. 


{{ Six of the nine members of the Big Ten 
took on outside opposition and two lost, 
Detroit downed Indiana 14-7; Vanderbilt, 
invading Purdue’s stronghold at Lafayette, 
Ind., won by a field goal 3-0. Harmonles 
Michigan didn’t prove harmless: the Wol- 
verines beat Michigan State 19-7. In its 
first game under Coach Paul Brown, Ohio 
State turned back Missouri 12-7. Iowa beat 
Drake 25-8. Minnesota, heading again for 
national honors, beat a tough Washington 
outfit 14-6 in the top contest of the week 
on the Pacific Coast. Notre Dame showed 
signs of coming back under its new coach, 
Frank Leahy, by beating Arizona 38-7. 


{ Leahy’s old Boston College crew hada 
tough day against Tulane in New Orleans, 
coming out on the short end of a 21-7 score. 
Elsewhere in the South, Holy Cross beat 
Louisiana State 19-13, South Carolina up- 
set North Carolina 13-7, Mississippi State 
downed Florida 6-0, and Texas Christian 
beat Tulsa by the same score when Glem 
Dobbs of the losing team, punting from his 
own 12-yard line into a high wind, got of 
a kick that traveled 3 yards in the wrong 
direction. Three tries took the ball over 


for T.C.U. 


| Way out West, Stanford had a bad scare 
from Oregon but won 19-15. U.C.L.A. nosed 
out Washington State 7-6; California beat 
St. Mary’s 31-0; while Southern California 
took Oregon State 13-7. And Texas, highly 
rated for Southwestern honors this yea 
beat Colorado 34-6. 
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nd 

BirtHDAy: Oscar 
Tschirky, better known 
as Oscar of the Waldorf, 
host for the big New 
York hotel for more 
than 48 years, who has 
welcomed every Presi- 
dent since Cleveland, pe 
75, Sept. 28. The Swiss- International 
born greeter of the great T'schirky 
spent the day quietly at his New Paltz, 
NY., farm... Mickey Rooney, 21, Sept. 
93. Born Joe Yule Jr., Rooney trouped in 
vaudeville before he could walk, achieved 
child-star fame as Mickey McGuire, and 
now portrays that Hardy perennial, Andy, 
in the M-G-M film-family series . . . Irving 
Bacheller, author of “Eben Holden” and 
“Silas Strong,” 82, Sept. 26... King 
Christian X of Denmark, 71, Sept. 26. He 
told the 60,000 subjects gathered before 
the royal palace in Copenhagen: “These 
hard times proceed slowly, but everything 
is in God’s hands.” 


Marriep: Gene Kelley, 27, former star 
of the Broadway hit “Pal Joey,” and Betsy 
Blair, 17-year-old actress, at Philadelphia, 
Sept. 22. 


Divorcep: Lt. Kenneth G. Schacht of 
the United States Navy by Marjorie 
Weaver, motion-picture actress, at Las 
Vegas, Nev., Sept. 23. Married for four 
years, Miss Weaver claimed she has seen 
her husband but sixteen days. 


Diep: G. Hall Roose- 
velt, 51, brother of the 
First Lady, of a chronic 
liver ailment, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sept. 25. 
Educated at Groton and 
Harvard, Roosevelt 
joined the General Elec- 
tric Co. in 1915 as an 
engineer and remained 
there more than a decade. During the 
World War, he enlisted in the Army Air 
Corps . . . Gertrude B. Lane, editor in 
chief of The Woman’s Home Companion, 
in New York City, Sept. 27. She became 
household editor for the magazine in 1903, 
spending her last $10 to journey from 
Boston to New York to accept the posi- 
tion. Advanced to managing editor in 
1909, she was made editor in chief three 
years later and eventually became a di- 
rector of the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co.... George L. Cook, 103, Wall Street 
broker of the last century who numbered 
among his acquaintances Abraham Lin- 
con and P. T. Barnum, of injuries from a 
fall, in New York City, Sept. 27... Sir 
Herbert Holt, 85, Irish-born Canadian fin- 
ancier and ex-president of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, at Montreal, Sept. 28 . . . Clif- 
ford Grey, 54, English-born lyricist of “If 
You Were the Only Girl in the World” and 

Valencia,” at Ipswich, England, Sept. 26. 
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“Another Fluorescent salesman! Look—I 
want fluorescent lighting. I think it’s 
swell. But I’m almost goofy now trying 
to figure out what fixtures to buy!” 


9 Ae o> 
“J ety 


“What else does this label mean? That 
FLEUR-O-LIERS have been tested and 
certified by famous, impartial Electrical 
Testing Laboratories as meeting 50 
exacting specifications, set up in your 
interest by MAZDA lamp makers.” 





“Here’s the guarantee that every FLEUR-O- 
LIER Manufacturer puts on his product 
for your protection. You can buy Certified 
FLEUR-O-LIERS with confidence!” 


“But mister. ; < this fixture is different! See 
this label? It means that this and other 
types of fluorescent lighting fixtures bear- 
ing it are Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS!” 





y 
NAS 
“It means definite assurance on features you 
want —flicker correction, durability and 
safety, ease of maintenance, dependable 
ballasts and starters, efficient lighting 
performance, and high power factor 
(over 85%).” 





“And here’s something else. You can 
choose from over 125 different sizes and 
designs, because Certified FLEUR- 
O-LIERS are made by over a score of 
leading fixture manufacturers.” 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers °¢ 


Name 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
2110-10 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 standards for satisfaction,” 
together with list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 


a 





Address 








State 
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CARBURETOR 
KAYWOODIE 





























































































































Do you smoke fast ? 


When you’re nervous or excited, do you 
puff harder on your pipe? Then you're a 
candidate for a rani Kaywoodie. 
There’s a tiny Carburetor at the bottom 
of the bowl, that lets in a tiny geyser of 
air. The harder you puff, the more air 
comes into the bowl through the Car- 
buretor. Your smoke stays cool, serene, no 
matter how furiously you puff away. Of 
course, that ingenious “Carburetor” is 
only part of the enjoyment story. Kay- 
woodie pipes are made from the costly, 
rare old briar, imported before the war, 
that produces an incredibly sweet smok- 
ing pipe. Four dollars initiates you into 
the society of Carburetor Kaywoodie 
devotees. 
Here you see a giant im- 
ported briar burl cut in cross 
section to show the ‘‘prime 
cut’”” segment from which 
Kaywoodie pipes are made. 
Only this prime cut pro- 
duces pipes with the sweet- 
smoking qualities of Kay- 
woodie pipes. 
KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
New York and London [ In New York 
© 1941, KAYWOODIE co. 630 Fifth Ave. 
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Bumper Crop of Army Papers 
Boost to Morale of Soldiery 


As morale builders, soldier newspapers 
deserve a high rating. During the World 
War scores of Army-inspired journals 
slipped off mimeograph machines or the 
presses of print shops near the camps and 
cantonments throughout the United States. 
And in Paris, the famous Stars and Stripes, 
official publication of the AEF, enjoyed 
more than a half-million circulation each 
week. 

Since the advent of the present national 
emergency and the passage of the Selec- 
tive Service Act last fall, the soldier -news- 
papers have reappeared in ever-increasing 
numbers, mushrooming wherever recruits 
pitched their tents. These morale builders 
have passed the 200 mark, and new ones 
are appearing so swiftly in Army camps 
that the War Department confessed it had 
lost count. 

In Iceland last week, the American oc- 
cupation forces read their own newspaper, 
The Bugle. Somewhere in Louisiana, ma- 
neuvering troops of the Second and Third 


‘Armies even received special editions of 


their camp newspapers: The Covered Wag- 
on of the 35th Division at Camp Robinson, 
Little Rock, Ark., published a mimeo- 








a 
graphed extra from an Army truck, anq 
the 32nd Division News from Camp Liy. 
ingston, Alexandria, La., and The 124th 
Cavalry News from Fort Bliss, Texas, wer 
turning out maneuver issues. Down in the 
Canal Zone, soldiers in dense jungle pos. 
tions perused the latest copy of The Pap. 
ama Coast Artillery News, a magazine. 
sized mimeographed publication with 5,39 
circulation which celebrated its first anpj. 
versary last June by buying 118 radios fo; 
the corps with its profits (Newswerx, 
Sept. 8). 

For the most part weekly publications 
costing anywhere from nothing to a dime, 
the present Army camp newspapers are of 
three types: the mimeographed journals. 
some 40 per cent of the total, staffed, writ. 
ten, and printed by the soldiers; the more 
professional-looking offset and _ letterpress 
publications printed on presses of small. 
town newspapers but run by Army person. 
nel; and a dozen outright commercially 
operated camp newspapers run by local 
publishers who accept editorial contribu. 
tions from the soldiers. 

The soldier-run newspapers’ staffs, well 
sprinkled with seasoned journalists caught 
in the draft, are headed by the senior pub- 
lic-relations or morale officers of the in- 
dividual camp. Because the great majority 
of the papers operate at a deficit, the red 
ink is erased by subsidies from special 
funds set aside for morale, recreation, or 





Let’s All Use Clubs to Keep 
Girl Friends True to Army 


poc-----------+--- 


The undersigned, being the only girl friend (one of the 
girl friends) of (soldier’s name and organization) 


KEEP "EM HAPPY CLUB 


ee ccecesereeceeresess 








me 


It’s a pretty sad state of af- 
fairs when all your girl at home 
writes about are the fine times 
she’s having with Johnnie Jones. 


am not. 


All over the Division, little 
clubs are springing up—and all 
are aimed to keep the gals we: 
left behind true to us. 

For instance over in the 140th | 
Infantry, a group of H Company 
men have the “Jilted Lover's Ciub.” 
Not all have been jilted—but they 


one else. 


Signed 


an enlisted man in the United States Army, agrees to the fol- 
lowing rules to keep her in good standing as a member of the 
“Keep ’em Happy” Club. The only purpose of said club is to 
help morale among the soldiers and to do my part for na- 
tional defense. 


I agree to refrain from mentioning my dates with oth- 
er men when I write to a soldier. 


2. I agree to be honest with a soldier in camp. I will not, 
therefore, lead him to believe I am being true to him when I 


3. If my feelings toward a soldier change, I will not 
cause him mental anguish by simply stopping my letters to him. 
I will let him know, as quickly as possible, that there is some- 


4. I will remember at all times that the soldier is serving 
his country, and should be entitled to the utmost considcra- 
tion when other men compete with him for my attentions. 





expect it. 


The 134th Infantry has one Address 





called “The Protective Society for | 
Girls Back Home.” The idea is 
to keep both girls at home. and | 
soldiers on the straight and nar- 
row. 





(Tear this off and send it to your girl. 
it to COVERED WAGO 
Headquarters, Camp Robinson, Ark. 
she signs up.) 


This is no editorig}—but mgs. a 


Have her return 
IN, G-2 Press Section, 35th Division 
We'll let you know if 








=e wr ee 


From The Covered Wagon 


Army newspapers, as in this 35th Division sheet, are fond of stunts 
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public-relations purposes. The columns of 
the commercially operated newspapers are 
blazoned. with ads of restaurants, juke 
joints, cigarettes, soft drinks, and the like. 

For news, the journals stick close to their 
own back yards, reporting camp life ex- 
dusively. Poetry, cartoons, and pictures 
of movie stars rate high as space fillers. 
Robust humor finds little censorship from 
commanding officers. 

Sometimes a newspaper’s editorial en- 
terprise brings recognition from its con- 
temporaries. Such as The Covered Wag- 
on’s “Keep "Em Happy” Club, started last 
June as a gag with the slogan “All we ask 
of our girls is that they stay our girls.” 
The Camp Robinson paper printed a 
pledge blank for mailing to the gal back 
home. 

The organization, which spread to 35 
other camp newspapers before it was 
squashed by Second Army officials as be- 
ing “sissified,” served as an antidote to the 
140th Infantry’s “Jilted Lover’s Club,” 
whose motto was “Not all of us have been 
jilted, but we expect it.” 





Journalistic Oddments 


Free World, a monthly periodical in- 
tended to become the world magazine of 
the democracies, was published in New 
York last week. Spanish and Chinese edi- 
tions also were being readied for publica- 
tion at Montevideo and Chungking. Expert- 
ly fashioned and selling for 40 cents, the 
new magazine serves as the editorial voice 
of the recently organized International 
Free World Association, backed by prom- 
inent democratic leaders of all tongues. 
The October issue contained contributions 
by Secretary of State Hull, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, and Edouard Benes, presi- 
dent of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, and 
smuggled articles of conditions in Nazi- 
occupied France. 


"David A. and Alfred Smart, publishers 
of the Esquire-Coronet Magazines, Inc., 
and their financial adviser, Arthur Greene, 
president of the Domestic Finance Co., 
were fined $10,000 each and placed on pro- 
bation for two years in Federal District 
Court, Chicago, last week on charges of 
illegal manipulation of 200,000 shares of 
the magazine firm’s stock. Lesser fines and 
suspended sentences were assessed against 
six others, 


{ Last June, Joseph Alsop wound up his 
job as co-author with Robert Kintner of 
the syndicated Washington column Capital 
Parade and took a naval commission as 
lieutenant junior grade. Three weeks ago 
Alsop, who has been stationed in the 
United States consulates at Bombay and 

angoon, requested his release from active 
service. He plans to devote his full time 
to the Chungking government, aiding in 


the formation of a strong Chinese air 
force, 



































“‘Nothing to do with the Draft, Mr. Beck... 


we’re just a little crowded!” 


NE of the things that helps a hotel 

win a large and faithful clientele, 
is a smart-looking interior made attrac- 
tive with glass. People prefer to spend 
their money at a place that is inviting 
and up-to-date in appearance ... 
whether the establishment in question 
is a hotel, store, restaurant or theatre. 
That’s why you'll find it a good invest- 
ment to dress up your place of business 
with glass . . . to give it “eye-appeal” 
and glamor with mirrors, glass blocks, 
colorful plate glass or structural glass. 
Pittsburgh Glass Products are famous 


for transforming commonplace interiors 
into rooms with lots of appeal. 

There are scores of ways you can use 
glass to improve the appearance of in- 
teriors. Send the coupon for free book 
of examples. We suggest that you call in 
an architect or designer to show you the 
possibilities. If you need help in getting 
in touch with a design expert, we will 
gladly assist you. Pittsburgh Glass Prod- 
ucts are available from coast to coast 
through leading glass jobbers and mir- 
ror manufacturers, as well as through 
our own branches. 


a to give a hotel room the kind of beauty that draws profit- 
able patronage. This is a bedroom in one of the apartments of the Fairfax Hotel, Buffalo. Large windows, with a 
mirror panel between them, and a handsome mirrored vanity, make the room smart and attractive. Send the coupon 





for addi 








l suggestions on the use of Pittsburgh Glass. Interior by C. Theodore Macheras. 


ch Plate Glass Company 
"e seca Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
thout obligation, your 
“Better Interiors 
with Glass. 


lease send me, wi 
a illustrated book 
tter Business . - + 























Life begins wi th 


VITAMINS 


PLUS 


...is acheerful, direct way 
of saying that science has 
now proved that buoyant 
health can followthe right 
selection of a well- 
rounded, nutritious diet 
plus additional vitamins in 
a supplementary form, such 
as VITAMINS Plus. 

Don’t take a chance on 
vitamin deficiencics which 
may lead to listless, under- 
par days that would rob your 
life of zest and sparkle. Edgi- 
ness and nervous irritability 
caused bylackofvitaminsare 
hard on you—and a definite 
handicap to your success. 

Why not begin —today —to take 
VITAMINS Plus / The two tiny, pleasant- 
to-take capsules, which constitute the 
VITAMINS Plus routine, contain high 
potencies of essential vitamins A, B, C, 
D and G—especially high in all-impor- 
tant vitamin B,... with 
liver concentrate and 
iron for added effective- - 
ness. Don’t chance a lack 
of the vitamins you need. 
It’s so easy to be sure. 
Ask for VITAMINS Plus 
at yourdrug ordept. store. 
18 days’ supply, $1.50; 
36 days’ supply, $2.75; 
and 72 days’ supply, $5. 


Copyright 1941 Vitamins Plus Incorporated 
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Culver 


McLaglen (left) and Lowe, the Flagg and Quirt of ‘What Price Glory’ ... 








RADIO 





Old Feud in a New Camp: 
McLaglenand LoweScorch Ether 
in ‘What Price Glory’ Roles 


In radio, as in the movies, wartime dra- 
matic situations of a generation ago are 
being dusted off and dressed up with new 
gags and trimmings. Columbia airs Dear 
Mom, patterned after the famous “Dere 
Mable” letters; Mutual has Rookies, ether 
echo of several half-forgotten Army sto- 
ries. Last week, NBC trotted out Captain 
Flagg and Sergeant Quirt of “What Price 
Glory,” greatest war drama of them all, 
which was done on the stage in 1924 and 
on the screen in 1926. 

The Laurence Stallings-Maxwell Ander- 
son epic was presented by the Mennen Co. 
toiletries firm last Sunday at 7:30-8 p.m. 
EST from Hollywood. In Captain Flagg 
and Sergeant Quirt, the two unforgettable 
ribald Marines are played respectively by 
Victor McLaglen and Edmund Lowe, who 


were the same feuding characters in the’ 


film. McLaglen and Lowe, still emoting be- 
fore the klieg lights, have changed sur- 
prisingly little. McLaglen is a bit thin on 
top; Lowe is a little grayer around the 
temples. 

The new series has been adapted for 
radio by John P. Medbury, humorist and 
columnist, who picks up the two bragging, 
ankle-chasing Leathernecks where they 
left off in the film and plants them in a 
modern world. To get up-to-date lingo 
and other material, the 47-year-old ex- 
writer for Burns and Allen and other wits 
spent some time at the San Diego Marine 
Base. 

In the first episode, the tiffing, socking 
toughies do their “sez who-sez me” rou- 


.do a modern radio version 


tine over an “eyeful,” played by Kathleen 
Fitz, ex-Broadway soubrette. The clash de- 
velops when a woman visitor, who turns out 
to be the general’s wife, flees from Flagg’s 
attentions, only to rush from the frying 
pan into the fire by going to the barracks 
office to complain. There, Quirt, on duty, 
says: “Baby, you’ve come to the right 
place. I think the Marines need you. Stick 
around. With you in camp I wouldn't 
mind a little leathernecking, and I can 
drop the leather, too.” 





Radio Giant at Milwaukee 


In Milwaukee, Wis., last week the 
cornerstone was laid for a structure be- 
lieved to be unique in radio: a building 
especially constructed to broadcast stand- 
ard-band, frequency-modulation, and tele- 
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yision programs. Representing a $750,000 
outlay, the edifice is being built by The 
Milwaukee Journal Co. 

The cornerstone for the pink limestone 
radio center, which is a sort of monument 
to Lucius William Neiman, Journal found- 
er who was a pioneer in broadcasting, was 
laid in the presence of Gov. Julius P. Heil, 
Mayor Carl F. Zeidler, and other digni- 
taries. A transcribed message was received 
from James L. Fly, FCC chairman. In- 
stead of the usual documents, recordings 
of speakers’ as well as station employes’ 
voices were placed in the stone. 

When completed next spring, the 4-acre- 
wide Radio City, set in a beautiful grove 
along the Milwaukee River 5 miles from 
the downtown section, will be the home 
of the 5,000-watt station WTMJ, the 
50,000-watt FM station W55M, and ex- 
periment-television station W9XMJ. At 
present all these plants are housed on 
three crowded floors of The Journal’s own 
building. 

The noted NBC station thus marks 
another progressive move in furthering 
broadcasting. Originally operating WHAD 
with Marquette University in 1925, the 
company believes it was the first to de- 
velop the participating program in radio 
and the coincidental method of measuring 
listening audience. It also was one of the 
first to experiment with FM, television, 
and facsimile. Always enterprising in 
broadcasting, WT MJ once brought a pro- 
gram from the bottom of Lake Michigan 
when two Milwaukee boys broke the 
world’s diving record. Among broadcast 
figures produced by WTMJ are Don Mc- 
Neil, Uncle Ezra, Dennis Morgan, radio 
and film star. Happy Jack Turner, Ethel 
Waite Owen, and Richard MacCauley, 


currently a well-known writer. 





RADIO NOTES 


After more than a year’s absence, Elea- 
nor Koosevelt returned to the air as an 
NBC news commentator at 6:45-7 p.m. 
EST last Sunday. Mrs. Roosevelt is being 
sponsored on 128 stations for 26 weeks by 
the Pan American Coffee Bureau, which 
represents growers in seven Latin-Amer- 
ican states. Rather than limiting herself 
to subjects mainly of interest to women, 
as in the past, she is talking on general 
domestic and foreign news. In her first 
broadcast, from New York, she attacked 
isolationists and made a plea for a better 
understanding between the United States 
and Latin America. 


* One week after ground was broken out- 
side Hollywood for a home for indigent 
film folk, Columbia’s Screen Guild Thea- 
ter, which has earned more than $800,000 
to build and maintain this institution, 
resumed at 7:30-8 p.m. EST last Sunday, 
embarking on its fourth season. The Gulf 
Oil Companies sponsor the show, turning 
over $10,000 weekly to the Motion Picture 
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Bat TAMPAS SMOKE 


For YEARS Tampa has been famous for 
its clear Havana Cigars. But recently Tam- 
pa's picture has broadened. Great ships 
are being built here. Florida's citrus can- 
ning industry is centered here. And now 
cement. metal containers, boxes, garments, 
fertilizer and other products are being 
made in Tampa. 


Tampa is the distributing center for the 
world’s largest phosphate production and 
for Florida's richest agricultural region. 
Railhead for Florida’s West Coast: gate- 
way toSouth America; excellent air, rail, 
bus, and truck transportation facilities, 
splendid deep-water harbor. 


Consider Tampa for an established busi- 
ness or a new one. For information, write 
G. Dave Curtis, Secretary, Tampa-Hills- 
borough County Committee. 


TAMPA 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 














A gift card in your name will be sent a friend to 
start a NEWSWEEK gift subscription and be 
followed by 52 news-crammed issues for the ex- 
citing year ahead. A full year’s subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent directly to 
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“We can talk privately to our key- 
men on the most confidential matters 
with no chance for anyone to eaves- 
drop or interrupt.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
combine Privacy, Priority and Speed for 
the top executives in 10,000 American 
offices and factories, completely inde- 
pendent of traffic over the outside tele- 
phone system. To “Speed up Speed,”’’ 
ask for literature— or better still a dem- 


onstration on your desk. 





DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 


580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 537 
New York City 
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Relief Fund, which is building the old-age 
shelter. All those on the program con- 
tribute their services. This week’s opener 
was “Meet John Doe,” with Gary Cooper, 
Barbara Stanwyck, and Edward Arnold. 


{ Cavalcade of America, the NBC-du 
Pont show aired at 7:30-8 p.m. EST on 
Monday, began its seventh year last week 
by switching from the past to contem- 
porary times for its dramatizations. The 
initial offering, Native Land, depicted 
America in September 1941. In it, Carl 
Sandburg, poet, acted the role of his father, 
a Swedish immigrant; he also wrote some 
special free verse for the playlet. Burgess 
Meredith was co-starred with him. Na- 
tive Land is in two parts, the second of 
which was given Sept. 29, with Judith 
Anderson. 

















RELIGION 


ee, 


Cathedral of the Deaf 


One day in 1851 the Rev. Thomas Gal. 
laudet, Episcopal clergyman and son of 
the pioneer educator of the deaf (News. 
WEEK, Dec. 18, 1939) , paid a pastoral call 
on a dying deaf girl. Suddenly struck by 
the thought that those without hearing 
lacked churches of their own, he set about 
collecting funds. The following year, jp 
the City College chapel in New York, $. 
Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes initiated 
regular services. 

That was the beginning. Today twelve 
clergymen, eleven of them deaf, and 33 
non-hearing lay readers bring religion to 
3,500 deaf Protestant Episcopal communi- 
cants in about half a hundred dioceses 
throughout the country. Services, carried 
on in the sign language, are completely 
silent except for the sound of footsteps in 
the processional and fingers rustling in the 
congregational responses and choir “sing. 
ing.” They take place in mission stations 
and churches lent by the regular occu- 
pants or, in a few instances, exclusively 
for the deaf. 

On Sept. 21 deaf worship received new 
impetus with the dedication in Cleveland 
of “The Cathedral Church of the Deaf in 
America.” A greystone Gothic structure 
seating 500, formerly St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, it was acquired by 66-year-old 
St. Agnes’ Mission for the Deaf in a trade 
when St. Mark’s congregation vacated. 
The mission also got the adjoining parish 
hall, complete with kitchen, dining room, 
conference rooms, and stage for the thea- 
tricals the deaf enjoy putting on. 

In a formal ceremony presided over by 
the Rt. Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, Bishop 
of Ohio, St. Agnes’ congregation took over 
its new home, “signing” in unison the 





Cleveland News photos—Cragé 


... for a grateful congregation of deaf mutes 
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Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed; for 
“Jesus” they placed the middle finger of 
the right hand in the palm of the left, 
then the middle finger of the left in the 
palm of the right, signifying the nailing to 
the Cross. 

Bishop Tucker’s words were transcribed 
py the Rev. H. L. Grindon, kindly, 41- 
year-ol! minister of the mission who, 
though: of normal hearing himself, rates as 
an eloquent and moving  sign-language 
expert whose soundless preaching built 
the congregation up from twelve persons 
three vears ago to 116 today. 





Yih sin 


Creed Row at Butler U. 
The Disciples of Christ rarely squabble 


/ among themselves, for they profess no 
} formal creed to fight about. In fact, the 


preacher Alexander Campbell helped cre- 


} ate the denomination a century ago in re- 


volt against all creeds save the Bible. But 
last week Disciples were battling for fair: 
Butler University, a church-related school 


: in Indianapolis, Ind., was accused of sell- 
ing out church principles, for cash. 


It began a few months ago, when Dis- 


{ ciples began gossiping about Butler’s Col- 
lege of Religion. They declared that some 
: years ago, through a trust called the Chris- 
P tian Foundation, the 74-year-old philan- 
© thropist William G. Irwin of Columbus, 
' Ind. had given the college $100,000 
> toward a new building and had since paid 
; half of its $75,000 vearly expenses. 


What excited the critics was a stipula- 


; tion none had heard of before: the College 
| of Religion must operate according to the 
| teachings of Alexander Campbell and oth- 


er early leaders; otherwise the Christian 
Foundation would cut off its annual dona- 


| tions and take back the original $100,000 


as well. Before the critics arose the specter 
of a creed. They insisted even Campbell’s 
teachings might some day give way to new 
truths, that the Bible alone must remain 
the source of Disciples’ faith. 

The controversy came into the open in 
July, with a terse article in The Christian- 
Evangelist by Dr. Frederick D. Kershner, 
dean of the college since 1924. He ex- 
plained the agreement was not a creed but 
a contract, assuring Irwin that Butler 
would never go nonsectarian or drift into 
another denomination. 

This did nothing to placate Charles 
Clayton Morrison, ordained Disciple and 
editor of the powerful Christian Century. 
In a blistering editorial, his journal at- 
tacked Dr. Kershner’s “specious subter- 
fuge” and spoke darkly of simony: “That 
the truth may be bought and paid for 
with money is profoundly repugnant to 
the historical instinct of this denomina- 
tion.” 

Last week the energetic dean held his 
ground. Dismissing the affair as a “tem- 
pest m a teapot,” he remarked he and 
Morrison often disagree anyway. 











SECRET WEAPON 


Making one machine function as two 
is a secret of good management 


In the plant, good management “doubles up” by running two shifts. In the 
office, good management “doubles up” on figure-work by using Remington 
Rand's new Printing Calculator. *¢e It’s a complete calculating machine, 
and then some—not only divides automatically and multiplies, but also 
PRINTS every factor of every calculation—a permanent, proved-right-the- 
first-time record of cost estimates, earnings, inventories, invoice and order 
extending. It's also a complete adding-subtracting-listing machine. 
eee Why keep capital tied up in two ‘part-time’ machines—a calculator 
and an adder—when you can figure everything on this one “full-time” 
machine, and do it better? ee* Do it better? We'll gladly prove it. What 
is the peskiest figure-problem in your business today—the one you meet 

most frequently—the one that takes a lot of pencil-pushing? Jot it 
down and send it to us. Back promptly will come your problem 
—on tape—produced in a handful of seconds by the Printing 
Calculator.e**° Take up this interesting, eye-opening 
















challenge today. Send your problem, on your 
business letterhead, to the Remington Rand 
office nearest you—or direct to Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


For outstanding figure produc- 
tion, use the ONLY Calculator 
that PRINTS as it divides auto- 
matically, as it multiplies, 
as it adds and subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing 
Calculator 
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Write for recipe booblet 
R.U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
_ Agents, U.S.A. 


Dept. NW-10, 57 Laight St. N. Y.C. 
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The hotel which is not, frankly, ‘‘just like 
home’’. For a delightfui change, stay at the 
St. Regis. 


STH AVE. AT 55TH ST., NEW YORK 





























Keep your current copies 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. Con- 
veniently bound, they make 
avaluable reference for look- 
ing up important world hap- 
penings. 

A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Indices are 75c 
each. Orders may be sent di- 
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Senators vs. Dodgers 


by JOHN O’HARA 


C onfusion set in last week when I 
came to decide what to report on. A 
play called Tue Distant City opened 
one night, closed the next, offering an 
opportunity to wonder out loud what 
persuaded, or rather who persuaded, 
an actress as good as Miss Gladys 
George to appear in it. My next al- 
ternative was to go to Washington for 
a look at the investigation into the 
movies now being conducted by the 
honorable smoothy from Idaho, Sen. D. 
Worth Clark, and his subcommittee. 
To Washington I went. 

It has been, I should think, perfectly 
clear almost from the beginning that 
this investigation was just what the 
movies needed. Charlie Einfeld, How- 
ard Dietz, Harry Brand, Perry Lieber, 
and the other publicity-exploitation di- 
rectors of the major film companies are 
very good at their jobs, but the trouble 
is they seldom get together in a com- 
mon cause. A few years back there was 
a “Motion Pictures Are Your Best En- 
tertainment” campaign, a cooperative 
effort which was a complete waste of 
time and money. Like me, Einfeld, 
Dietz and the others must since have 
given some thought to the public’s 
growing and solidifying apathy toward 
pictures, and of course it was up to 
them eventually to do something about 
it. But before the publicity men could 
get together on a campaign, along come 
the senators, annoying the public with 
their silly investigation to such a de- 
gree that the public rallied to the de- 
fense of the ridiculous, exasperating, but 
lovable old cinema. The investigation 
lasted just long enough to make the 
peepul movie-conscious again, and the 
results, I am told, already have been 
felt at the box office. The public re- 
serves the right to laugh at Hollywood 
and all its works and pomps, but the 
movies are, after all, the public’s baby, 
not to be taunted or criticized by a 
group whose chairman volunteered the 
information that he hadn’t seen more 
than one picture in six years. 

This was my first congressional in- 
vestigation (so please be kind). It was 
held in the Caucus Room of the Senate 
Office Building, a high-ceilinged, chaste 
room about as big in seating capacity 
as a neighborhood movie house, but 
senatorial investigations are not your 


best entertainment. There were more 
than enough chairs to go around. The 
floor, of course, was decorated with 
gobboons, without which no gathering 
of more than two American politicians 
can gather. In the royal, or senatorial, 
enclosure were the subcommittee, the 
witnesses, their lawyers headed by Mr. 
Willkie, their press agents, the working 
press, and a lot of guys named Joe. We- 
all were separated from you-all by the 
kind of rope that they put up at the 
Stork Club on big nights, with this dif- 
ference: when the Stork Club puts up 
the rope they mean business. Very, 
very little business was done at the 
hearings, although the business is what 
Clark and Tobey and Brooks were try- 
ing to give the movie people. 





I listened during the testimony of 
Nick Schenck, Howard Dietz, and 
Harry Warner. I wasn’t there to hear 
Mr. James Fidler, who is to the movies 
what Westbrook Pegler is to the rest of 
the world. Although Dietz was the best 
witness I heard, I must say Id rather 
listen to him at “21.” There he would 
not be interrupted; in Washington the 
cold spud from Idaho could not be 
ignored. 

Senator Clark is what passes in 
Washington for a handsome man, where 
Paul McNutt is known as a handsome. 
I mean he looks like the hero of West- 
ern serials, circa 1920. Senator Brooks 
is an ugly Paul Muni-Lon Chaney type. 
He needs beards or other make-up. He 
also is terribly dependent on a good 
script. For three whole days he never 
opened his yap. But Tobey is my man. 
He'll never be a star, but we might name 
a burn after him. In picture business 
two men have been honored by having 
burns named after them. There’s the 
Edgar Kennedy burn, and the Warren 
Hymer burn. Kennedy’s is to crush the 
facial features with the open hand. 
Hymer’s is done mostly with the eyes 
and mouth. But Tobey’s has class, not 
only because it starts with the pointing 
at you with a Zeus cigarette holder, but 
also because Tobey, as he hears his 
own voice, gets angrier at himself 
and screams himself into exhaustion. 
Sort of a Yankee Lou Costello, except 
for that illusion of dignity at the be- 
ginning. 
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MOVIES 


Household of Horror 


The minor faults of Lapres 1n RetireE- 
Ment are beside the point, which is that 
this Columbia production is a faithful 
transcription of the London-New York 
melodrama and that moviegoers who liked 
“Night Must Fall” will appreciate the ex- 
pert collaboration that makes this psycho- 
logical horror story an unusual and en- 
erossing film.* 

Decidedly in the film’s favor are half a 
dozen excellent performances, Charles Vi- 
dor’s direction of a soundly conceived 
script, and George Barnes’ photography of 
one-set background. On the debit side—or 
at least what may prove to be so at the 
box office—is an unpleasant theme that 
gathers in a mist-ridden, marshland house: 
an embezzler, a maid involved with him 
in an illicit love affair, two mentally de- 
ranged sisters, and a companion-house- 
keeper who strangles her good-natured em- 
ployer to provide a home for her helpless 
sisters. In passing, add a strident score 
that insists on telegraphing the melodra- 
matic punches by severals seconds. 

A synopsis would not do justice to this 
story of a cool and calculating murderess 
who takes over her victim’s home and in- 
come until the sisters’. thieving, unscrupu- 
lous nephew arrives in flight from the 
police and scents a basis for lucrative 
blackmail. Unpleasant or not, “Ladies in 
Retirement” is an interesting study of 
crime and implied punishment that builds 
with considerable suspense to its retribu- 
tive climax. 

As Ellen Creed, the phenomenally tol- 
erant protector of an intolerable clan, Ida 
Lupino gives another of her fine perform- 
ances in a difficult and emotionally re- 
stricted role. Louis Hayward, her co-star 
and off-screen husband, is convincingly 
snide as Ellen’s scapegrace nephew. Their 
supporting players are almost equally 
good: Elsa Lanchester and Edith Barrett 
as the weird sisters, Isobel Elsom (from 
the stage play) as the unfortunate lady 
who didn’t deserve to die, and Evelyn 
Keyes as the susceptible maid in a gloomy 
household. 


aaa. 




















Blond Blitz on the RAF 


With the subcommittee of isolationist 
senators winding up the third week of 
their investigation of reputed warmonger- 
ing in the movie industry, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox not only released A YANK IN THE 
RAF, last week, but ballyhooed its pre- 
mere at the Roxy Theater, New York, 


“Gilbert Miller, producer of the play, had 
trouble selling the screen rights because the 
eme was considered too morbid for the popu- 
ar taste. The Reginald Denham-Edward Percy 
melodrama was finally sold to Columbia and 
ba Lester Cowan on a_ profit-sharing 
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In today's fast-moving tempo, with the men 
who "go places and do things" expediting 
National Defense . .. MINUTES COUNT! 
Delta Air Lines save them precious hours 
between military and industrial centers of 
the South. From Texas to the Atlantic, 
from Cincinnati to Atlanta, Delta speeds 
these travelers on their important missions. 
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Fatigue Acids 
in Sore Muscles! 


When unusual exercise makes your 
muscles stiff and sore, an accumu- 
lation of fatigue acids probably is to 
blame. This causes pain. But many 
of the muscle tissues can be reached 
by the fast, 'stimulating action of 
Absorbine Jr.! Use this at once. 
Relief! Splash these sore and 
aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
It speeds the blood flow through 
these muscles to carry away fatigue 
acids. This helps reduce swelling— 
ease pain and stiffness. Then your 
muscles can relax again. Keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. At all drug- 
gists, $1.25 a bottle. FREE SAM- 
PLE—write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
220S Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving 
Athlete's Foot, Strains, Bruises 


Help Nature Reduce 
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‘Yank in the R.A.F- ranges from the thrills of Dunkerque . . . 


with a carnival and ball for the benefit of 
the British-American Ambulance Corps. 
From the isolationist point of view, this 
production that was photographed here 
and in England with the cooperation and 
approval of Lord Beaverbrook, British Air 
Minister, the RAF, and the United States 
and Canadian Governments is_ super- 
charged with propaganda. The public at 
large, however, will accept it as a show- 
manlike and timely variation on the avia- 
tion epic. 

This is the first Hollywood film to make 
dramatic use of the Battles of Britain and 
France. While the accompanying personal 
narrative is nothing to brag about, it is 
good enough for the purpose—particularly 
if the moviegoer, like the authors, believes 
that Betty Grable, cast as an American 
chorus girl in London, is capable of play- 
ing more havoc with the RAF than a wave 
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**PRICELESS’”’ 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 





This is one business booklet you'll 
read from cover to cover! An inti- 
mate behind the scenes narrative 
of inventive genius that has made 
hundreds of men write “once I 
started to read I couldn’t put it 
down.” Unanimously they have 
said — “you must offer this broad- 
cast — any business man will get a 
big kick out of it. And, incident- 


say Business Leaders Everywhere 


ally, learn many things that may 
prove very valuable in his own 
Operations.” 


“The Story of a Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the Inscrutable” is 
that kind of a book. Write for 

our copy on your business letter- 
head, (Gmportant) and mail to 
address below. No cost or obliga- 
tion involved. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








of Messerschmitts. Running first in the 
Grable sweepstakes is Tyrone Power, a 
cocky American flier who ferries a bomber 
to England for the money involved, then 
joins the RAF for the chorus girl involved. 

In the old days dancer and philandering 
pilot had been sweethearts in Dallas. The 
affair is resumed now with a show of re- 
luctance on the girl’s part, then becomes 
a triangle when a British wing commander, 
smoothly played by John Sutton, gives the 
unreliable American a run for his honey. 
Also in there trying, but never getting to 
first base, is Pilot Reginald Gardiner, who 
contributes a number of amusing moments 
in one of his rare straight roles. This amo- 
rous free-for-all is never resolved, prin- 
cipally because the original ending which 
killed off Tyrone Power was vetoed by 
a shocked preview audience. The new en¢- 
ing, whatever its dramatic drawbacks, 
should make the star’s followers breathe 
a lot easier. 

Avoiding the more familiar thrills and 
effects of aeronautical photography, Direc- 
tor Henry King presents an interesting and 
apparently authentic picture of the RAF 
in training and in action. On the spectacu- 
lar side are such scenes as a bomber scat- 
tering leaflets over Berlin during the war's 
“sitzkrieg” phase, a subsequent squadron 
of bombers smashing at enemy industry, 
and, finally, an exciting re-creation of the 
evacuation of Dunkerque and the RAF's 
gallant fight for control of the air. 





Glamor, Gunplay, and Gable 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Honky Toxk 
is a Western that is all dressed up with no 
place to go. Much more unusual, it is 4 
horse opera without the horses. To the 
question, why did M-G-M bother making 
it at all, the answer might be that one of 
the film’s stars is the perennially popular 
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... to Tyrone Power's wisecracking pursuit of Betty Grable 


Clark Gable and that Lana Turner is cast 
opposite him for the first time. And any 
such new glamor merger is calculated to 
entice the more impressionable portion of 
the movie audience with the promise of 


Bexciting and unpredictable variations on 


the tender passion. 

There is a certain amount of gunplay 
and rough-and-tumble action in “Honky 
Tonk,” of course, but the piece de non-re- 
sistance is a rather protracted story of a 
bad man’s love for a good woman—or vice 
versa. Originally, this production was sup- 
posed to derive from a biography of Soapy 
Smith, colorful Western con man and 
boom-town dictator, but one of Smith’s 
descendants set too high a price on the 
family history, and Soapy and M-G-M 
were washed up. The fictional Candy John- 
son who takes his place however, resem- 
bles Soapy closely enough to give you the 
idea, 

Candy, or Gable, is a smooth-talking, 
quick-triggered card sharp who gets tired 
of being run out of towns by aroused vic- 
tims, and finds Yellow Creek, Nev., the 
ideal site for a change in tactics. Setting 
himself up as a friend of the sucker and 
the owner of an allegedly honest gambling 
joint, Candy sparkplugs civic and spiritual 
progress on the side and then proceeds to 
milk the growing community as the politi- 
cal boss behind a stooge mayor’s throne. 

Dilute the complications resulting from 
these activities with the concurrent vol- 
canics of the strange courtship, marriage, 
and domestic tribulations of Candy and 
Lana Turner, a blond bonbon from Bos- 
ton, and you have an epic that provides 
Plenty of amorous overtones for those who 
expected them but is otherwise a pretty 

affling proposition. Frank Morgan and 
Chill Wills are outstanding in a good sup- 
porting cast that includes Claire Trevor, 

bert Dekker, and Marjorie Main. 








EDUCATION 


Three R’s of Inn Keeping: 
Miami Hotel Used in Off Season 


for Free Practical Training 





Any alert community tries to train labor 
for its chief industries, and Dade County, 
Fla., is no exception. In it are the great 
resort cities of Miami, Miami Beach, and 
Coral Gables, with 500 hotels among them. 
To provide staffs for these, Dade County 
and the state vocational-education de- 
partment together operate one of Flor- 
ida’s most unusual but most useful schools, 
the Hotel and Restaurant Training Di- 
vision. 

Busiest in the off season when hotel 
business is slack, the free school was well 
under way with a new class last week. 
Enrollment was 250, including would-be 
waitresses who must be young and between 
110 and 140 pounds, and front-office candi- 
dates with high-school diplomas. Prospec- 
tive housemen were allowed up to 195 
pounds in weight, provided none of it was 
concentrated in a “pronounced” waistline. 
All students had to have the three hotel 
man’s indispensables: good eyes, ears, and 
feet. 

Guided by véteran innkeepers, the stu- 
dents learned how to run a hotel by pre- 
tending they were doing just that. In the 
Miramar Hotel in Miami, closed for the 
off season and lent to the school, they 
took turns acting as guests and staff. The 
“guests” arrived at the front door with 
prop baggage, were ushered to the desk 
by bellboys, and assigned rooms. Once 
settled, they kept the phones busy with 
demands for directions to the ‘movies, race 
tracks, and the Keys. They demanded ice 











Hotel Baker, St. Charles, Illinois 


Uniform Heat in Zero Weather 


Col. E. J. Baker, well-known owner of world 
champion trotting horses, selects heating 
equipment for his properties as shrewdly as 
horses for his stables. An Iron Fireman stoker, 
in the luxurious Hotel Baker, provides as 
much heat, even in the coldest weather, as 
two-hand-fired boilers. ‘‘The installation effected 
a saving of better than 40% annually in oper- 
ating costs,” the manager reports. 








Hotel Baker is famous for its unique dining room floor 
with colored lights glowing through translucent tiles. 
The lights vary with the tones and chords of organ music. 


He Now Owns 4, Iron Fireman 


' Following the economies effected at Hotel 


Baker, the management installed Iron Fireman 
stokers in St. Charles National Bank, Hotel 
Baker Garage, and Baker Memorial center. 
All have shown comparable savings. 


Learn What You Can Save. We shall be 
glad to make, free, an Iron Fireman Engineer- 
ing Survey for you. This survey, made in 
collaboration with your plant or consulting 
engineer, will give you full facts on what 
Iron Fireman can do for you. 










IRON FIREMAN 


Tron Freeman Manvracturinc Co. 
i (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto). | 
Mail to: 3167 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
| DD See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey, 
i OD Send illustrated folder on De Woskin experience. 
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MAID THis COW” 


This winter come to Florida’s beautiful 
Gulf Coast—to Sunny St. Petersburg, 
city of better living. - 
Sub-tropic scenery, al- 
most ideal climate, a 
great variety of sport 
and entertainment. Ac- 
commodations to meet 
every requirement. 
Friendliness and_ hos- 
pitality. Plan to come 
early and stay late. 
Write for booklets to- 


Lt ersburg. 









FLORIDA 





Listen to 


“Ahead of the 
Headlines” 
NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Wednesday night 
10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 
P.S.T., NBC Blue Network stations. 













Sirst Hid for § 
IRRITATED SKIN 


due to dry eczema, chafing, 
externally caused pimples, small 
burns. Specially medicated tor quick, leap ining valiet. 


RESINOL 














American Sparkling Wines, 
Still Wines, Vermouths. 


| x. RENAULT *xc° 


266 HARBOR CITY, N. J. 
SINCE 1870 
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and got wooden blocks aluminum-painted 
to look like it. In the dining room, 
waitresses served them wooden grapefruit, 
rubber bacon, and plaster eggs. Next day 
the “guests” became the staff and gave 
as good as they’d received. New this year 
is a course for girl elevator operators, 
prompted by the fact that the draft and 
defense boom have created a scarcity of 
male help. 

Altogether the course takes four to ten 
weeks and succeeds remarkably. Cooperat- 
ing with the strong hotel associations of 
the whole resort area, last season the school 
found jobs for 495 new and recent alumni, 
who earned $350,000 from November to 
June. Bellboys averaged $29.35 a week; 
maids, $25.50; and waitresses, $24.50. 





College Boy 


Kenneth Wolf, 10-year-old Clevelander, 
last week entered Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Self-taught and never before en- 
rolled in any school, he plays the piano, 
composes concertos for himself, knows 
French, zoology, botany, geology, and 
ornithology, and had to pass a regular en- 
trance examination to qualify as a special 
chemistry student at W.R.U. His parents, 
both practicing lawyers, claim he first 
showed brilliance at four months, when he 
began speaking whole sentences, and at 
one year, when he began reading books. 
Currently Kenneth is dieting because he 
feels “a bit too obese.” 





BOOKS 


Key to the Arnold Puzzle: 
Van Doren Reveals Cold Cash, 
Not Politics, Swayed Traitor 


That Benedict Arnold was ready to be. 
tray his country in 1780 and deliver Wes 
Point to the British is well known to 
every American schoolboy. However, the 
full story of the treachery, including the 
general’s own initiation of the treason, the 
active part played in the conspiracy by his 
charming and attractive wife, Peggy Ship. 
pen, and the details of Arnold’s financial 
bargaining and ultimate reward have long 
been a historical jigsaw puzzle—pieced to. 
gether, perhaps, but always with a few 
important parts not quite fitting into the 
picture. 

For two years Carl Van Doren, author 
of the Pulitzer Prize biography “Benjamin 
Franklin,” has been working on one of the 
richest sburce mines of the Arnold affair, 
the Clements collection of the private and 
public papers of Sir Henry Clinton, British 
commander-in-chief in North America. 
Many of these are papers pertaining to 
the activities of the British Secret Service 
organization in the Revolution and were 
virtually unused until decoded for Van Dor. 
en. The results of this study, which broad- 
ened and led eventually into a bigger picture 
of the whole of British espionage during 
the Revolution, are now published by Van 
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Kenneth Wolf: books at the age of 1—college chemistry at 10 
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Culver 


Father Joseph (standing) was Richelieu’s right hand 


Doren as Secret History oF THE AMERI- 
caN REvoLuTION and should clear up most 
if not all remaining doubts and questions. 

Perhaps the most dramatic disclosure of 
all is the financial pay-off Arnold, an 
American major general celebrated for his 
bravery and heroism, received for his 
double-dealing—a transaction he entered 
quite coldly for hard cash and later tried 
to explain away as a change of heart in 
political beliefs. He asked £20,000 for West 
Point; if unsuccessful, he wanted £10,000 
and a £500 annuity for life. He got £6,000 
in cash, worth today somewhere between 
$90,000 to $120,000, pay as a British 
colonel and Provincial brigadier during the 
rest of the war, and a colonel’s half pay for 
the rest of his life. 

Even beyond that, his wife and eight of 
his children each received some sort of sub- 
stantial pension or life annuity. All told, 
the Arnold family had an income which 
today would average between $18,000 and 
$24,000 a year. No other American officer, 
says Van Doren, made so much money out 
of the Revolution. (Secret History oF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 534 pages. 
Illustrations, appendix, notes, index. Vik- 
mg, New York. $3.75.) 





Huxley Study of an Enigma 


From the novels, stories, essays, and 
belles-lettres which made his reputation, 
Aldous Huxley, that English intellectual 
among intellectuals, has now turned his 


pen and philosophic attention to full-length 
biography. His subject, Father Joseph of 
Paris, the simple monk who became the 
right hand of Richelieu, is rich in promise 
and, just as Huxley used his novels as 
springboards into his philosophic convic- 
tions, so his biographical venture is a 
means to that end. 

Grey EMINENCE is as much an exposi- 
tion of seventeentlr-century religious 
thought with its tortured bypaths into 
personalized mysticism as it is the tale of 
Father Joseph. True, to explain the enig- 
ma of a man who, on the one hand, was a 
Capuchin friar beyond this earth and lost 
in an active realization of his God, and 
a man who, on the other, could coldly 
keep Europe embroiled in the devasta- 
tion of the Thirty Years’ War requires 
a certain amount of scene setting in the 
thought of the time. For any but the 
devout Huxley fan, however, the intrica- 
cies of “adherence” and theocentrism as 
a mystical doctrine are apt to make heavy 
going. 

The author’s picture of the man who be- 
came l’Eminence Grise is far more enter- 
taining. Father Joseph’s horny bare feet, a 
means of travel decreed by his order, and 
his gray Capuchin habit were known, 
feared, and respected in every court in 
Europe. His political creed was dedicated 
to the greater glory of a nationalistic 
France and the downfall of the Hapsburgs. 
And, as Richelieu’s unofficial chief of for- 
eign affairs, for fourteen yéars he maneu: 
vered a policy which Huxley traces as a 
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Astonishe 


actually means thunderstruck 


HEN we trace our modern English word 
astonish back through the Middle English 
astonien and Old French estoner, we find its 
original source in Latin ex, “out,’”? combined 
with tonare, “to thunder.” The first meaning of 
astonish was “to stun,” “to render senseless,” 
as by a thunderbolt or a blow. But the word has 
lost its physical significance and now suggests 
great surprise, sudden fear, or wonder. 
To tantalize is to torment with the punish- 
ment of Tantalus as told in Greek mythology. 
Disaster literally means “the stars are against 


Thousands of the words we commonly use 
have interesting origins like these. To know 
them is to give heightened color and effective- 
ness to everything you write and say. You will 
find these word origins in “The Supreme 
Authority”— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


the Genuine Webster 


Word origins are just one of the famous features of 
the Merriam-Webster. This great reference book 
goes far beyond ordinary conceptions of a diction- 
ary. Its wealth of general information would fill a 
15-volume encyclopedia. It contains 600,000 en- 
tries—122,000 more entries than in any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 3,350 pages. 
WARNING: The only genuine Webster is the 
MERRIAM-Webster. Don’t be duped by so-called 
“Webster” dictionaries offered at fictitious ‘“‘bar- 
gain” prices. Look for the Merriam-Webster name 
and circular trade-mark on the cover. Ask your 
bookdealer to show it to you. 








MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 
G.& C. Merriam Co., Dept. 743, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me free booklet ‘Interesting 
Origins of English Words” and full information 
about the New Merriam-Webster—Webster’s 
New International Dictionary,Second Edition. 
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good start of the troubles of today and 
1914. (Grey EMINENCE. 342 pages. IIlus- 
trations, appendix, index. Harper, New 
York. $3.50.) 











A Closer Look at Madison 


As a small, shy young man just out of 
college, James Madison did not expect 
either a long or a healthy life. A sufferer 
from epileptoid hysteria, a kind of epilepsy 
brought on by a mental condition, he was 
morbidly depressed by what he called the 
“discouraging feebleness of his condition.” 
Despite his worries, however, he lived 85 
eventful years—including eight as Secre- 
tary of State and eight as President of the 
United States. 

As yet, that lengthy and extremely im- 
portant career has not been subjected to 
the scientific scrutiny of the modern school 
of biographers, but now Irving Brant, au- 
thor of “Storm Over the Constitution,” in 
his new James Mapison: Tue VirGinia 
Revouutionist has begun what promises 
_ to be a definitive study. First of a project- 
ed three-volume series, the book takes 
Madison through his youth up until the 
time when, not yet 30, he set out for Phil- 
adelphia as a newly elected member of the 
Continental Congress. 

Although Madison has usually been 
thought of as being cold and reserved al- 
most to the sacrifice of any personality at 
all, Brant pictures him in a softer, friend- 
lier light. It was true that he did not care 
for drinking, cockfighting, dancing, and 
gaming as did most of the other blades of 
the time, but he had a certain charm of 
his own, loved a good story, and didn’t 
even mind telling one on himself—such as 
the time he acted as a French interpreter 
at Princeton and couldn’t begin to make 
himself understood because, from his early 
Scotch schoolmaster, he had learned to 
speak the language with a toneless 
Scotch burr. The trouble with his sense 
of humor was not in its absence, but 
in its nature—which tended to be so 
bawdy that biographers and editors com- 
ing after suppressed it altogether. (James 
Mapison. 471 pages. Illustrations, notes, 
appendix, index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indian- 
apolis. $4.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Scum or THE Eartu. By Arthur Koest- 
ler. 287 pages. Macmillan, New York. 
$2.50. The author of “Darkness at Noon,” 
who is now a private in the British Army, 
recounts his experiences in Le Vernet, 
worst of the French concentration camps. 
Despite being another refugee horror tale, 
it nevertheless packs a punch. 


Tatiy-Ho! Yankee 1n a Spitrire. By 
Arthur Gerald Donahue. 190 pages. Illus- 
trations. Macmi'lan, New York. $2.50. A 
Minnesota farm boy goes to war as a pilot 





Wide World 


Starnes parachutes for science 
with 115-pound load of gadgets 


officer in the RAF and tells his story of the 
present air fight in a simple and direct, 
yet most effective, style. 


PatrerN oF Mexico. By Clifford Gess- 
ler. 442 pages. Appendix, bibliography, in- 
dex. Appleton-Century, New York. $5. A 
kind of super guide book, full of historical 
background and local color. E. H. Suy- 
dam’s full-page illustrations are all they 
should be, and more. Fascinating reading, 
and altogether worth-while. 


Tuat Lorry Sxy. By Henry Beetle 
Hough. 273 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.50. The editor and publisher of 
The Vineyard Gazette of Edgartown, 
Mass., who last year scored a success with 
his “Country Editor,” now tries fiction. 
His is the tale of a young Nazi who jumps 
ship in South Africa and is eventually re- 
deemed from Hitlerism through love for an 
English girl. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


No Steep at Att. By James Warren. 
288 pages. Alliance, New York. $2. Police 
Constable Warren, who tells a first-person 
story about himself, had his one-week va- 
cation in which to solve the murder of a 
singularly unattractive London night-club 
owner. English in setting, American in 
tempo, and entertaining in tone. 


Murper a ta Mone. By Eleanore Kelly 
Sellars. 250 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. The season’s $1,000 Red Badge 
award winner concerns murder and more 
murder among the executives of the Dex- 
ter and Cole’s department store in New 
York, who gathered for a week-end party 
at Mr. Cole’s Hudson River estate. A 
good. enough puzzle in an interesting at- 
mosphere. 
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New Highs in Research: 
Scientists Told of Andes Race, 
Why Parachutists “Black Out’ 


For many years scientists have been 
fascinated by studies of the high-altitude 
race of 12,000,000 South Americans living 
in Andes Mountain villages 2 to more than 
3 miles above sea level, where the air’s 
total oxygen supply is reduced by about 
half. The latest report on the tough “strat. 
osphere man” was presented last week by 
Dr. Carlos Monge of the University of 
San Marcos in Lima, Peru, at an Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of 
Science meeting held in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago’s 50th anniver- 
sary celebrations (Newsweek, Oct. 6). 

Dr. Monge, who was awarded an hon- 
orary degree by the university, revealed 
that in the long process of becoming accus- 
tomed to rarefied atmospheres, these peo- 
ple have developed unique physical char- 
acteristics. To obtain needed amounts of 
oxygen, their larger lungs can draw in 
more air than even athletically inclined 
lowlanders. In most cases their hearts 
are also larger and better developed—so 
much so, in fact, that in beating only 50 
to 60 times a minute as compared with 
the normal 72 rate of persons nearer sea 
level, the organ of the “stratosphere man” 
accomplished 20 per cent more work. 

The Peruvian physician suggested that 
the natives might make crack fliers be- 
cause they are used to the thin air of high 
altitudes and rarely suffer from oxyger- 
want symptoms such as dizziness or tem- 
porary blindness which affect visiting low- 
landers. He also announced that high- 
altitude living may lessen fertility among 
relative newcomers. Eggs from the coast 
sometimes fail to hatch in Andes villages, 
while imported cattle often don’t reproduce 
as well as animals bred from acclimated 
mountain stock. Dr. Monge has even ob- 
served cases of men who were sterile in the 
heights but fertile at lower levels. 

The convention saw the presentation of 
the AAAS Theobald Smith Medal and 
$1,000 to Dr. Herald R. Cox, 34-year-old 
Public Health Service researcher, for de- 
veloping a technique by which virulent 
germs are grown on the slender membrane 
under the shells of chicken eggs and in the 
process lose much of their infective abil- 
ity. During the past year vaccines made 
from such devitalized microbes were used 
to protect about 125,000 Americans from 
typhus and spotted fever. Other scientific 
news at the meeting: 


Ropvent Morate: If animal experiments 
are any indication, there’s nothing like a 
victory or two to bring out the dormant 
aggressive qualities of people, according 
to a report by Dr. W. C. Allee, University 
of Chicago zoolozist. He selected one of 
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the meekest mice from a brown strain 
“which could fight very well but was slow 
to start—perhaps of British origin,” and 
pitted it against several even more paci- 
fstic white mice. Although the brown 
mouse fought reluctantly at first, it began 
to realize its own capabilities and thor- 
oughly thrashed these and other rodent 
opponents. In other tests Dr. Allee suc- 
cessfully reversed the process and turned 
superbelligerent mice into quivering Mr. 
Milquetoasts by subjecting them to a 
series of defeats. 


ParacnuTe Researcw: To find why 
some parachutists suffer “blackouts” of 
consciousness as they tumble earthward, 
two of the nation’s leading scientists, Dr. 
A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago 
and Dr. A. C. Ivy of Northwestern Uni- 
versity used as their chief “guinea pig” 
A. H. Starnes, a veteran jumper who has 
about 300 leaps to his credit. 

In the name of science the 185-pound 
daredevil made five jumps carrying up to 
115 pounds of equipment, including a 
motion-picture camera to record his tum- 
blings as he fell, a special oxygen tank and 
helmet, and a stop watch. His toughest 
assignment was a leap from 18,500 feet 
when he waited 71 seconds until he had 
dropped 16,500 feet and was falling at a 
speed of 158 miles an hour before pulling 
the rip cord. Neither this trying experience 
nor a special session in an air-pressure 
chamber which duplicated the effects of 
power-dive falling at 600 miles an hour 
caused Starnes to lose consciousness. In 


fact, his thought processes seemed more 
rapid and clearer than usual. 

Since these tests showed that even un- 
der extreme falling conditions, loss of con- 
sciousness wouldn’t occur in_ seasoned 
jumpers, Drs. Carlson and Ivy concluded 
that blackouts were due to the fear and 
excitement of less experienced men. Be- 
cause such emotional upsets are reduced if 
the fall isn’t accompanied by violent 
whirls and twists, they highly recommend- 
ed the small auxiliary anti-spin parachute 
which is attached to the top of the regu- 
lar parachute and opens immediately to 
stabilize the jumper’s position during the 
dropping period. This anti-spin ’chute is 
being tested by the Army. 


Oruer Papers: One reason why pneu- 
monia is more prevalent during cold win- 
ter months was reported by Dr. O. H. 
Robertson of Chicago, who said that chill- 
ing of the skin causes the epiglottis, the 
lidlike valve covering the entrance to the 
lungs, to contract and permits germ-con- 
taining fluids to leak into the body ... 
Dr. C. E. ZoBell of the University of Cali- 
fornia suggested that by studying the 
concentration of air-borne pollen, bacte- 
ria, and microscopic plants over the land 
and sea, it should be possible to trace the 
origin and movements of air masses as a 
valuable aid in weather forecasting .. . 
Dr. C. P. Yaglou of Harvard University 
found that a room containing nine persons 
possessed atmosphere five to eleven times 
more germ-ridden than the same room 
with only two subjects. 








Science on the Air Waves: 
don last week to discuss plans for a new social order in the postwar world, 
a feature of the discussions was a transatlantic NBC-BBC hookup on 
which (1. to r.) Prof. H.C. Urey, Nobel Prize chemist, Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert, science editor of The New York Times, Eve Curie, and Franz Boas, 
anthropologist, conversed with fellow scientists in London. 


_ 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
When eminent scientists met in Lon- 
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Designs in Plain Comfort: 
Prize- Winning Modern Furniture 
Goes on Parade and Sale 


During the 1939 run of the sensational 
Picasso show at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, two venerable members 
of the exclusive University Club were 
seated at a window overlooking the gal- 
lery’s executive offices, when three of the 
museum’s top executives hove into view. 
“There they are,” muttered one old-timer 
darkly. “Who knows what they'll think of 
next?” 

And last week the Modern Museum pro- 
vided the old gentlemen with the answer, 
a show which developed out of a hemi- 
sphere-wide competition for good modern 
furniture. The winning designs have been 
manufactured and will be shown and sold 
in leading department stores through- 
out the country.* The New York outlet 
is Bloomingdale’s, which simultaneously 
with the museum last week opened an 
exhibition of modern, reasonably priced 
furniture under the label “Organic 
Design.” 

Defining the label, the catalogue says: 
“A design may be called organic when 
there is an harmonious organization of the 
parts within the whole, according to struc- 
ture, material, and purpose. Within this 
definition there can be no vain ornamenta- 
tion or superfluity, but the part of beauty 
is none the less great—in ideal choice of 
material, in visual refinement, and in the 
rational elegance of things intended for 
use.” 

Unfortunately, many critics will declare 
the definition to be better than the furni- 
ture. Most of it is as severe and practical 
as nature’s streamlining on a duck. Al- 
though nearly all the chairs and couches 
are comfortable and the desks and cabi- 
nets are practical and plain, much of this 
modern furniture seems too stark and cold 
for ordinary formal living rooms and more 
appropriate for a cabin in the mountains, a 
ranch, or a cottage at the shore. 

As usual, the museum has done an elab- 
orate installation job. One tricky exhibit is 
a cage, backed by a life-sized picture of 
Gargantua and containing a_ partially 
stuffed conventional armchair. Attached to 
the cage is a zoo-style label: “Overstuffed 
Armchair, Cathedra Gargantua, genus 
Americanus. Weight when fully matured, 
60 pounds. Habitat, the American home. 
Devours little children, small change, pen- 





*Besides Bloomingdale’s in New York others 
are: L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis; Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles; Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis; 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; Gimbel Bros., 
Philadelphia; Jordan Marsh Co., Boston; Halle 
Bros. Co., Cleveland; J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Pittsburgh; F. & 
R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus; Wolf & Dessauer, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


















cils, fountain pens, bracelets, clips, ear- 
rings, scissors, hairpins, and other small 
flora and fauna of the domestic jungle. Is 
far from extinct.” 

But of the two exhibits, that at Bloom- 
ingdale’s is of more interest because (a) 
it’s free, and (b) the furniture is price- 
tagged. Some sample prices: $139.50 for 
a bed-sofa designed by Martin Craig and 
Ann Hatfield, $79.98 for a desk by Oscar 
Stonorov and Willo von Moltke, $24.98 for 
Peter Pfisterer’s double-shade floor lamp, 
$49.50 for a coffee table by Eero Saarinen 
and Charles O. Eames, and $75 for the 
same designers’ body-molded armchair. 
One of the outstanding prizewinners in the 
Latin-American competition is a lounge 
chair of wood and woven mecate by 
Michael van Buren, Klaus Grabe, and 
Morley Webb of Mexico City, priced at 
$39.98. If the joint exhibit is particularly 
successful, there are tentative plans for 
mass production of the furniture, with a 
consequent reduction in, price. 





37 Years of Grand Opera 


At a Metropolitan Opera rehearsal the 
singer Geraldine Farrar complained of the 
brusque treatment she, the star, was get- 
ting from the conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 
The explosive naestro’s answer was typical: 
“Stars on earth I do not know,” he said. 
“I know only those that I see in the 
heavens.” 

This famous anecdote is one of many 
which pepper the pages of a new book, out 
this week: Memories or Opera, the auto- 
biography of the late Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
who for 27 years before the season 1935-36 
was director of the Metropolitan in New 
York and who for a decade before that di- 
rected the destinies of the famous La Scala 
Opera in Milan. Most of the great names in 
music of the period make their appearance: 
Debussy, who accepted an advance royalty 








The Modern Museum quipped with ‘Cathedra Gargantua’ ,. . and seriously exhibited functional chairs 


on an opera for the Metropolitan which he 
never completed; Caruso and his last ill- 
ness; Puccini and his upset over the hostile 
opening-night notices of “Tosca”; Feodor 
Chaliapin, whose sensational Italian debut 
before a hostile audience in Milan marked 
the start of his career outside Russia; 
Marion Talley, who will attempt a concert 
comeback this season; and lots more. 

Gatti never really believed in the star 
system, but he was never able to circum- 
vent it. And along with anecdotes of nearly 
all the musical great of his vanishing era 
are to be found the convictions of the 
period—the opposition to opera in Eng- 
lish, and the perhaps natural bias against 
American singers, which Gatti always de- 
nied. 

Five installments of “Memories of 
Opera” (326 pages. Index. Scribners, New 


Brown Bros. 
Gatti’s memoirs cover 37 years 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


York. $3.50) appeared in 1933 in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Gatti was assisted in 
the writing by Howard Taubman, a New 
York Times music critic. 





RECORD WEEK 


Peter lich Tchaikovsky is responsible 
for one of our latest hit tunes, a little num- 
ber called P1ano Concerto No. 1, B Fiat 
Minor. The pop vogue for the tuneful 
concerto started when Warner Brothers 
used it as incidental music in “The Great 
Lie.” Instrumental fox-trot versions have 
so far been made by Guy Lombardo, 
Woody Herman, and Freddy Martin. Mar- 
tin has also turned it out as a vocal, as 
have Claude Thornhill, Tommy Tucker, 
Tony Martin, and Dick Todd. A bolero 
version by Enric Madriguera is coming up. 


RCA-Victor is doing well these days by 
hot piano fans, taking care of those who 
like it boogie-woogie and those who like 
it just plain hot. For the former, there’s 
Eicut To THE Bar, played for dancing on 
two pianos by Pete Johnson and Albert 
Ammons. For the latter, there’s Hor 
Prano, a collection of Earl Hines, Fats 
Waller, Duke Ellington, and Jelly-Roll 
Morton (both albums have four 10-inch 
records, at $2.50). 


’Columbia’s Hot Trumpets album goes 
back to 1923-36 for examples of trumpet 
virtuosity. “Dear Old Southland,” made 
in 1930, is a Louis Armstrong solo. 
“Echoes of Harlem” is mostly Cootie Wil- 
liams, though Duke Ellington and his or- 
chestra also were on hand in 1936. Joe 
Smith’s cornet contributes, but more subt- 
ly, to the soulful 1926 rendition of “One 
and Two Blues” by Bessie Smith and her 
Blue Boys. The other trumpeters are Bix 
Beiderbecke, Red Nichols, Mugssy Spat- 
ier, Henry Allen, and Buck Clayton (four 
10-inch records, $2.50) . 
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NBC STATIONS LISTED BELOW 


10:30 E. s. T, 


WNBC 
WEAN 
WEIL Philadelphia 
WCB: i 


WMAL Washington 
WEBR Buffalo 


* 9:30 C. S$. 7. 


KQV Pittsburgh 
WHK 


- WTOL Toledo 


* 7:30 P.S. T. 


WWVA Wheeling, W.Va 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Politics in Wartime 


ee General Frank L. 
Walker, in a speech before an Indiana 
Democratic organization at French Lick 
Springs, has reminded his countrymen 
that the time for arguing about foreign 
policy is over. Mr. Walker makes few 
speeches, which makes him unique among 
Postmasters General. Hence we may as- 
sume that his words are carefully weighed 
and reflect the deepest reflections of his 
soul. Mr. Walker does not enjoy argument. 
Most of all he abhors public disagreement 
with Mr. Roosevelt. And whatever his 
private misgivings, he has lived his life in 
complete public conformity with his boss. 

In New York at about the same time, 
Mr. Farley, erstwhile Postmaster General, 
viewed with some concern a disposition to 
discard responsible party government and 
spoke sharply of those who would turn 
over government to “irresponsible groups.” 
His remarks on the necessity of party ac- 
tivity must be interpreted to refer to the 
impending campaign for the mayoralty of 
New York City, where a more or less “re- 
sponsible” Democracy has entered a can- 
didate against Mr. La Guardia—that Mr. 
La Guardia whose patriotism is unchal- 
lenged but whose party affiliations are, to 
say the least, puzzling. 


Now having great respect and lik- 
ing for both Mr. Walker and Mr. Farley, 
I find it difficult to work their suggestions 
into a harmonious pattern. Because, taken 
together, they suggest that we are to stand 
mute about Mr. La Guardia as Exalted 
National Fire Warden but violently rake 
the Little Flower from New York’s City 
Hall. This is not rational even in wartime 
politics. With Mr. Farley on one side and 
Mr. Walker on the other, we must recog- 
nize the high principle of Anglo-Saxon law 
that in the presence of an equally divided 
court, the status quo prevails. In brief, this 
is still a country where speech is free and 
public officials are open to public criticism. 
And it is likely that the public will insist 
upon free speech regardless of Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Farley or anyone else. 

With respect to matters that relate to a 
national emergency, politicians have a 
keen instinct to talk of adjourning politics 
and an equally durable instinct to remain 
politicians underneath the nice talk of 
unity. That is because they regard talk of 
unity as the best kind of politics. Nature 
has decreed that there is a time for silence 
and a time for speech, and politicians, as 
a group, are very close to nature. A lion 


is no less a lion when, in order not to 
frighten his prey, his instinct tells him not 
to roar. A bear is still a bear even when he 
lies deep in the sleep of hibernation. In 
fact, his winter snooze is what keeps him 
in the bear business. So, in the months to 
come, do not confuse the silence of politi- 
cians with death. They do not die; the 
good ones do not even sleep. 


I is the curiously limited nature of 
the present war that confuses people. In 
an all-out declared war like that of 1917, 
the general strategy of the political oppo- 
sition was perfectly obvious. It was to 
support the war, to fight the Germans in 
1917 and most of 1918 and, in the elections 
of 1918 and 1920, to polish off the party 
responsible for foreign policy when war 
was declared. This was illogical, but clear. 
In any case, no one expects human nature 
and politics to be anything other than il- 
logical. Now we are engaged in a war of 
limited liability. So, presumably, politics 
is to be consigned to a state of limited hi- 
bernation. But the bear of politics will 
twitch a lot before another summer, and 
its eyes will see many things that a hiber- 
nating bear would not see. 

Mr. Willkie proposes a solution. It is to 
sever national politics in the middle, ac- 
cept Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy and 
debate his domestic policy. That was Mr. 
Willkie’s position before he was nominated 
last year, although his political oratory did 
not entirely give Mr. Roosevelt a clean 
bill of health on foreign policy. He appar- 
ently believes now that the Republican 
policy should be “international.” He indi- 
cates that he will help Republican candi- 
dates who have supported the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy and that he will give 
those who have opposed it the benefit of 
conspicuous silence. : 

Senator Taft disagrees with Mr. Will- 
kie. He points out that there can be no 
Republican Convention. in 1942; that the 
National Committee cannot make declara- 
tions of party policy; and that therefore 
each candidate for the Senate and the 
House should stand on his own policy. 
Senator La Follette, viewing the embar- 
rassment of both parties because of the 
foreign-policy split, suggests still another 
solution. The situation merely proves 
once more that a realignment of parties is 
needed, he says, appealing to noninterven- 
tionists to mobilize for the political bat- 
tles that lie ahead. 

It is impossible to predict much about 
the thirteen momentous months before the 
Congressional elections of 1942. But a few 
things are certain. One is that there will 
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be elections, despite recent speculation 
about calling them off in case of war. The 
Constitution has stood a lot of knocking 
about lately, but even the present Supreme 
Court would have trouble interpreting 
laws passed by 435 congressmen whose 
terms have expired and by a Senate com. 
posed of only 64 legitimate senators. To 
eliminate the 1942 elections would be rey. 
olution, pure and simple. 

If, a year hence, Congress has declared 
war, debate on whether we should have 
entered war would probably be futile and 
unpopular. Mr. Hoover, in his recent 
broadcast, emphasized that point, but add- 
ed that prior to such a declaration of war, 
debate should continue. Mr. Landon said 
recently: “While a declaration of war 
means that we will close ranks behind the 
flag, as we always do, it does not ex- 
tinguish the rights of citizens to discuss 
the war and its prosecution.” 


Bat even if Congress declares war 
within the next year and political practice 
therefore imposes a prohibition on_post- 
mortems about how we got in, there will be 
plenty to have an election about. There 
are issues now and new issues will appear 
every month. There is the efficiency of the 
defense effort, for example, and the re- 
peated reshuffling of the defense setup 
without providing a single head. There 
is the steady onrush of inflation, about 
which nothing substantial has been done. 
There is the effort to run this defense 
effort with partisans in key positions. 
There is the continued infiltration of 
officialdom by left-wingers who do not 
believe in the American system of free 
enterprise. 

Issues? All of these are issues. Candi- 
dates for our supreme legislative body 
must meet them and submit their argu- 
ments to the voters. War, unlimited war, 
was no bar in 1814, 1862, 1864 or in 
1918. 

In 1864, war was not on other conti- 
nents and on the sea. In July, Early’s men 
were within sight of the Capitol. A cam- 
paign was held, there was debate on all 
the issues raised by the war and the voters 
went freely to the polls. All this was as 
Lincoln would have it. In November, just 
after the election, he said: “It has long 
been a grave question whether ‘any gov- 
ernment, not too strong for the liberties 
of its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain its existence in great emerge?- 
cies . . . [The] election was a_ necessity. 
We cannot have free government without 
elections; and if the rebellion could force 
us to forego or postpone a national elec- 
tion, it might fairly claim to have already 
conquered and ruined us. The strife of the 
election is but human nature practically 
applied to the facts of the case.” 

This is something to remember when, 
as may be, it will be suggested that the 
times demand the abrogation of free 
speech and free elections. 





SA LOT OF 


7. 


IN THE BOUNCE AND STRETCH 
OF MODERN RUBBER 





Rubber bounces. Rubber stretches. 
Commonplace knowledge, this— 
even to babies with their rubber 
toys, their brothers with their sling- 
shots. But few among their fathers 
know that modern rubber bounces 
more, keeps its bounce and stretch 
longer ... because of chemistry. 
That’s a fact, long important in 
rubber’s betterment of a million 
peace-time products ...now doubly 
important when America calls on 
rubber, made better by the chemicals 
used in its manufacture, as one of 
the tools for democracy’s defense. 
Monsanto’s Rubber Chemicals— 
Accelerators, Antioxidants, Plasti- 
cizers and Softeners—perform a 
vital service by actually helping to 
save rubber. For example: untreated 
rubber in the tires of two decades 
ago wore out quickly, gave little 
mileage. While approximately the 
same amount of rubber, chemically 
treated to permit use of more car- 
bon black for longer wear, now 
gives ten times the mileage or more 
...in a tire that costs far less and is 
many times safer. Thus essential 
rubber stocks are conserved. 
Likewise on the defense front... 
gas masks, rubber treads for tanks, 
oxygen tubing for the aviator, rub- 
ber belting for the defense industry, 
linings for leak-proof airplane fuel 
tanks are just a few of the countless 
products where life and victory may 
well depend on the greater useful- 
ness that chemistry gives to rubber. 
In its service to the rubber indus- 
try, as in its service to countless 
other industries, Monsanto’s slogan 
takes on still fuller, more significant 
meaning—‘‘Serving Industry... 
Which Serves Mankind.” More 
than ever before, American industry 
in thisarsenal of democracy is serving 
all mankind... and chemistry vigor- 
ously plays its part. Rubber Service 
Department(Akron, Ohio), Organic 
Chemicals Division, MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 
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IT FOUNDED THE FAME 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 






































THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 

Pennsylvania inns. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP 
Copr. 1941, A. Overholt & Company, Inc., N.Y 


Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 
settlers of 
western Penn- 
sylvania made 
their own 
whiskey. But 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in »_ 
character and richness 


that men: often rode through ° 
the wilderness from sunup to 
/ sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of: the 
Youghiogheny ....a whiskey so 


rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 


_rye as one of the world’s 


choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to’ the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 


stern-wheelers. Thus, ‘as the 
country grew and prospered, so — 
- gtew the prestige and popu- 


larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until — 














